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ABSTRACT 

This study was designed to investigate, on different 
levels, several facets of ethnic modification of the curriculum of 
selected public schools throughout the State of New York. One aspect 
of the design, on an indepth level, was based on a descriptive 
analysis of the ethnic studies programs in a sample of schools 
throughout the state. The data for this analysis was collected by 
personal interview with school staff members. Another aspect of the 
design, on a broader level, was based on a. comparison of the 
components of ethnic studies program from a larger number of schools 
throughout the State. The data for this comparison was collected by a 
mailed questionnaire. Two instruments were developed: The first was a 
questionnaire which was administered in an interview. The purpose of 
the interview was to identify such major factors as historical and 
environmental perspective, program description, program objectives, 
population to be served^ method, techniques and activities, available 
instructional resources, staff and personnel, and community 
involvement. The second instrument was a shorter version of the 
interview questionnaire. This was a preceded, short-answer 
questionnaire which was mailed to a representative number of randomly 
selected schools. A special cl:)eck list describing ethnic studies 
programs was developed as a part of this questionnaire. One hundred 
schools were selected to be personally interviewed and 400 to receive 
the mailed questionnaire. (Author/JM) 
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PREFACE 

The motivation for condricting this study developed from the 
belief that education must reflect diversity. Our research, our 
lives, our goals, our pursuit of excellence are all too homogeneous. 
Ko v/hore are we as diverse as we might be. Our population encornpes£^ 
hundreds of diverse groups, yet it is easy to see that there has bee 
an overconcentration on the contribution and values of some groups 
in our curriculum, while other groups, v/ith values and contributions 
of equal importeince are almost entirely neglected. 

Piatt has suggested one view of diversity that is worth quoting 
He cites "LaRochefoucauld, who writes: God has put as differing 
talents in man as trees in nature; and each talent like each tree, 
has its owTi special character and aspect. 

The finest pear tree in the world cannot produce the most 
ordinary apple, and the most splendid talent cannot duplicate the 
effect of the homeliest skill." 

Piatt goes on to say: 

"How many of us have gotten D*s and F's in apple tree courses 
simply because the teacher was too narrow to see that we had to .be 
nurtured as pear trees? Progress would be faster and life would be 
more interesting if we pursued goals, goals of excellence to be 
sure, but goals of our own, different from what everybody else is 
pursuing — and if we encouraged the same sort of individuality in 



in others. I %v-c-mt life to be various. I want to see around mo not 
only spple trees but pe?.r trees, not only fruit trees but 
growing oaks and evergreen pines and rosebushes and bitter but 
salubrious herbs and casual dandelions and good old spread out 
grass. Let us be different and enjoy the differences." 

The greatest need of all for more diversity today is in the 
area of education. The goal of making education i^ore diverse is ■ 
perhaps just a part of a new educational revolution that will change 
the structure of our schools, if we could make the transformation 
to education for living almost a century ago. certainly we can make 
the transformation to education for diversity today. 



R. Piatt, "Diversity," Science December 2, 1966 
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chapter I 
INTRODUCTIC:: 



T\%'o references are userul in placing ethnic studies in its 
proper context. The first is a reference to obser^rations made by 
the late Black scholar, William E.E. DuBois.^ DuBois undertook 
to set dov.-n an accurate record of Black participation in the 
reconstruction of the^nation. His scholarly research led to t^.e 
need to disclose the e^Sprmity of the distortion of interpretation 
and omission of fact perpetuated in historical and sociological 
studies by the ir.ost influential historians of the era such as 
Burgess and Dunning, These historians and their students under- 
took to rev.nrite United States history by turning it into a series 
of apologia for the unreconstructed Southern life style. Their 
interpretations were based on theories of white superiority. BuBois 
cited specific instances of statements supporting the stereotype 
of Negroes as ignorant, shiftless, and child-like, statements made 
by historians of the day. He also quoted from an article written 
by Frederick Jacobson Turner for the fourteenth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica in which Turner, cites instances of corrup- 
tion by black legislators without a mention of corruption in politics 
as, practiced by white legislators. In short, DuBois outlines the 
kinds of distortion of history that have dominated the teaching of 
the social sciences up to recent years. 

^ In a subsequent chapter, the emergence of demands made on 

^.•.lUiam E, B. DuBois, Black Reconstruction Tn Am^^.^ a, 1860-1890 
(New York: Harcourt Brace and Co. 1935) pp 237-241-265-277 



school boards of such cor^.unitios as Buffalo, and Mt. Vornon, New 
York are outlined, thereby placing an elanent of the present sluay 
into proper context as it r -lato. to the original impetus for 
black studies or ethr u The failure of the Buffalo Board 

of Education to follow mandates for integration set dovm by the 
State Department of Education and the demonstrations mounted by 
black students in Mt. Vernon because of inadequate bus service, 
narcotics in the schools, the lack of. courses in Negro history and 
the inadequacies of the counseling service are also treated in 
this work. 2 The implication drawn from DuBois' work clearly points 
to the need for consideration of the state of historical and 
sociological writing as it has affected the climate in which -any 
examination of ethnic groups can be undertaken. 

Further examination of the curricula and text book materials 
from 1935 to the 1960's shows Little in the way of increased in- 
clusion of factual, objective material in history. text books in 
general use in pubUc schools that vould tend, to offset the 
misinformation set down as standard fare by the Burgess - Dunning 
schools of historical rewrites and their successors. The background 
of "ethnic studies" then, is tainted with the misapplications of 
historical scholarship, aided and abetted by the racists theories 
of. the Lothrop Staddard - Wm. Graham Sumner,- G. Stanley Hall - ' 
Herbert Spencer schools of thought. 

Ibid pp 111-114 
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V.liile none of these various veiiiclcs of racist, theory and 
sentiment are in. current vogue, nor are they rarely sclcnov.-ledcjeci, 
. the presistence of their influence in educational theory and 
practice is seen in the persistance of resistance towards a 

> 

thorough airing of the factors in history that contributed so 
■ greatly towards the present conditions in urban centers and rural 
areas for black and white citizens. The need to explore these 
situations and clear away the misconceptions through sound educational 
training and scholarship ought to be the task of ethnic studies. 
Yet a consideration of a calendar o :' events raises the necessity 
for the second reference related to the context of this study. 

The lag between the period May 1954 and May 1968, significant 
in terms of implementation of curricula that includes an emphasis 
on-minority peoples such as Black. and Spanish-speaking citizens, 
is examined by another Black scholar in a collection of articles/ 
in Romero's In Black America^ In a chapter, "The Patterns of 
international Conflict in 1968", St. Clair Drake, the sociologist, 
traces the development of black protest in the educational arena 
from 1964. when the first 'hot summer' demonstrations and 
rebellions began in earnest in the black ghettos, to the student 
demonstrations and demands for more attention to the study of 

■3 ' ' • • ■ ' .. ■ .......... 

St Clair Drake. '"The Patterns of International J::onflict in 1968". 

iiLiy:ack_Arneri^ (Ed) Romero, . Patricia ; (United Publishing 
.. Corporation, Washing,ton, D.C., 1968) pp. 41-51. 56; 60-63. 
.89-97. 102-109. 
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Afro--;j;iGricans on the college and high school levels after the pro- 
longed fight over the passage of the Civil Rights bills of 196G. 
The murder of Dr. .Martin Luther King signalled the rise in student 
demands. Student deinonstrations in Mt. Vernon, Lackawanna, 
Rochester, Harts.' e. New York City and other communities in New 
York State her Vl.- the establishment of commissions to study and 
devise courses in black studies during the summer of 1968 and 1969. 
The inception of courses in ethnic studies, then, has in the main, 
been a response to pressures generated by students and parents of 
black origin, rather than the results of long-term planning or 
committment initiated by local school boards or administrations. 

True that little precedent for concentration on black or 
Spanish-speaking studies had been set on a university level in 
areas related to the main numerical minorities in the State of 
New York -Blacks and Puerto Ricans. And the precedents set in 
■ African studies in the departments of Anthropology" of colleges 
had not been extensively used as models for comprehensive inclu- 
sion of materials of a "nitty-gritty" nature on Africans as their 
Black i^JTierican relatives in the general or special public schools 
or university curricula. While there have been cases in the 
wastelands, in terms of "implementation of so called ethnic studies 
• in public school systems, the institution of courses providing 
for scholarly excellence appear to have been the exception rather 
than the rule, 
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GENERAL PERSPECTIVE OF THE STUDY 

From the onset of Black student struggles for black studios 
programs generated primarily on college campuses through the 
recent period of increased demands for ethnic studies on elementary 
and '"^•rnnd- levels, school systems hcive faced new questions 
and troubling issues. They have been experiencing a period of 
social transition in a society that is only beginning to realize* 
that it is pluralistic. They have, been caught in a social revolu- 
tion sometimes reluctantly, sometimes willingly and forcefully, but 
inevitably faced \7ith the question of educational significance and 
role in a changing social fabric. 

Debate and controversy regarding what this role should be • 
• can be heard from many quarters.- In particular, the necessity 
for scrutinizing the curriculum in terms of the needs of a plural- 
istic society has become a key issue. Some^ accepting the basic 
structure of American society argue that the function of education 
is to preserve the cultural heritage^ especially the western 
culture. They stress the traditional notion of culture, that is 
the transmission of culture means man's capacity to learn, to 
organize learning in symbolic forms, and to communicate this 
learning as knowledge to other members of the species. Others 
reject this perspective and express a different hope based on the 
existence of a variety of ethnic minority groups. They feel that 



our society is enriched often unknowingly, by its nmlti-ethnic 
characteristic^ They believe that to focus only on man's capacity 
to learn too narrowly defines the concept of culture. Beyond this 
they question an orientation that so identifies the aspiration of 
various ethnic minority groups with those of the general society 
that the possibility of playing a unique role is lost. And at 
least some people argue that the insistence of Af ro-Aniericans for 
black studies programs, the protest of the Indian American against 
the systen; of education that has seemingly ignored them and the 
appeals from Puerto Ricans and other Spanish American^/ and other 
groups are clear directives for a constant concerted effort toward 
an education and a curriculum that reflects diversity. 

Yet despite the considerable differences in philosophy and 
judgement of society that are represented by these points of view, 
these voices merge in a common concern that the educational system 
has in fact contributed to negative racial and ethnic attitudes 
of a very serious nature and that the astonishing evidence of the 
provincial attitudes of middle class white America only further 
enhances the need for immediate curriculum evaluation in the 
state of New York as well as elsewhere in the nation. Moreover, 
there is general agreement that the question of desegregation 
cannot be considered on the basis of sociological reasons alone, 
but must be dealt with in terms of education implications. One 



of the primary goals of closegrega tion is to provide in classx-oon\5 
a microcosm of a coirjTiunity with a multi-ethnic, racial and social 
milieu in the hope that pupils will come to have a more accurate 
picture of the adult society within which they will interact. 
Certainly the curriculum, through the nature and characteristics 
of specific teaching-learning situations, must become a primary 
means through which pupils learn to overcome the detrimenta'l 
effects of class structure. If this goal is to be accomplished, 
schools must change their orientation. 

Major social forces which have begun to reflect thatiselves 
in the program of the schools are identified as the growth of 
new Knowledge, the growth of population, the growth of the 
economy, the influence of mass modi a, the short work week with 
its resultant increase in time for leisure pursuits, the changing 
relationship among nations, and the increasing urbanization of 
our population. Each of these forces influence who is to be 
taught what is to be taught and how it is to be taught. Unfortunately, 
the concept of ethnic diversity has not had such emphasis in our 
schools. We have overlooked the fact that we are a culture of 
cultures, a nation of diverse people and a society that is only 
beginning to realize that it is pluralistic. 

If we are to help schools to objectively include the contri- 
butions of various ethnic groups in the curriculum, we need to 
be able to delineate what factors are currently operating in the 



system so that wc can encourage or discourage choicci.^. vrnilo 
n\any shortcoraings in our curriculiuii are obvious to scholars, 
schoolmen and members of ethnic groups, specific questions have 
not been raised and problem areas are left not well understood. 
We know very little for example about what school districts are 
actually doing about ethnic modification of the ' jiu /. not 

to mention school by school attempts in New York State, or about 
what need^ to be done to adjust the ethnic balance for study by 
all children and youth in our schools, ^^hat kinds of course 
offerings with specific relevance to a given ethnic group are 
or should be included in a school program? What criteria should 
be applied to the selection of instructional materials for ethnic 
and multi-^ethnic education? What sources of evaluation are there 
that help screen out shoddy and the opportunistic approaches? 

Answers to these questions will be of immense importance if 
we are to begin to develop a new approach, to ethnic modification- 
of our curriculum* This study was undertaken to provide an intensive 
look at ethnic studies as constituted by elementary and secondary 
schools in New York State and on the basis of these findings and 
others to outline recommendations for change. It focus.es 
specifically on current programs and practices in terms of what 
specifically constitutes ethnic studies. It includes what seems 
to be some promising developments, in the field. Hopefully, this 
report will provide a partial answer to philosophical questions of 
what is and what should be the quality of education and schooling. 
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CONTENT OF THIS REPORT 

Before turning to soir.e of tho issur.;os involved in tlio cievejx^p- 
ment of programs, it is important to spell out what we mean by the 
term "ethnic". The tenm "ethm>*' hr^r ^.{1 to refer to a 

variety of groups and people. It is recognized that there. e>cists 
in the United States today a plethora of ethnic groups and that 
thie differences tkat emst among these- ethnic groups are great. 
To study the many groups that fit the definiation of ethnic in 
the generic sense and then to multiply this by the diversity 
that exists witbim each group is beyond the scope of this investi- 
gation. Nevertheless s, it was necessary to come to a decision as 
to v/hat ethnic graiaf>s we would focus on in this study. 

Ethnic often refers to groups whose members share a unique 
social and cultural heritage' passed on from one generation to the 
next. Ethnic group is often used in the generic sense to cover 
rac±al, religious or naitionality groups in the United States who 
assume to possess certa±n trai-ts, real or affective, distinctive 
from those of the largex^ population* Above all else, members of 
such groups feel a senss, of identity and an interdependence of faith 
with those who share the custom of the ethnic tradition. 

In America members o£ some ethnic groups, or their forebearers 
may have come from the same country, ^s in the case of Italian and 
Irish Americans. Sheir gcoup is often referred to as nationalities. 



Some ethnic group members, hov;evei\ like Jev/s arc conjoir. d by 
common traditions and ei.periences which transcend political boundrios. 
They are frequently knovm as ^ ''people". In a heterogeneous sociccv 
the intensity of ethnic identity or ethnicity is apt to be determined 
by the attitude of the members of the dominant group in the society. 
This attitude in turn is often depended upon how closely one ethnic 
group approximates the culture of a dominant society. Acceptance 
may mean stronger bonds of ethnic identity as in the case of Scottisii 
and German immigrants to America while rejection and subordination 
as in the case of Black Americans today may mean v/eaker bonds of 
ethnic identity. 

Since there was no term, unfortunately in the English language 
which could be applied philosophically to all ethnic groups, 
sociologists as far back as 1932 adopted the term 'minority' in 
a related context. Thus, the term minority has also come to be 
used to refer to those groups whose members share certain racial 
or ethnic similarities which are considered to be different from 
or inferior to the traits of the dominant group, "t^ile it is 
not the purpose of this study to debate the issue of what the 
term ethnic means, it is important that the term be precisely 
defined. For the purpose of this investigation^ the term refers 
to non-white minority groups such as Black/ Puerto Rican, American 
Indian, Oriental and Mexican American. 



It is also nccee-ary to conMrGnt briefly on the dofiniticn of 
curriculujTi as used in this study in its broad sense as well as in 
its narrower application to the study of content within the structure 
of the school system- Traditionally, the meaning of curriculum has 
been to encompass all of the impressions and experiences of the child 
both within and outside of the school building while under the 
supervision of the school staff. This belief has been modified 
to incorporate an emphasis on the physical and emotional needs of 
the child as a part of his experiences. The curi'iculum of the 
school, therefore, has been viewed in two phases. First the school 
must help its students to be physically and Bttitudinally prepared 
for learning and second it must provide the opportunity to learn 
through appropriate utilisation of the necessary ingredients of 
environment, materials, and experiences.' It is this latter definition 
of curriculum that provides a framev/ork for the inclusion of ethnic 
studies. More specifically, curriculum can and should* be viewed, 
at least in part, as providing experiences that foster the concept 
of pluralism. It is this view that is commensurate with the purposes 
of this investigation. 

Chapter 11 of this report will provide a general description of 
ethnic studies in elementary and secondary schools, the extent of 
such programs in New York State and the relationship to racial and 
ethnic studies • Of interest also are ways in which ethnic studies 
differ in the range of schools that make up the population of this 
investigation. 



In chapter III v;ill turn to a description of procjirara^ 
objectives and the quGStion of whether tliese objectives reflect 
=* realistic approach to curriculum modification. On the basis of 
previous studies, repox-ts from principals and other educational 
personnel and comments from a variety of individuals representing 
ethnic minority groups, one would expect objectives to be primarily 
concerned with such things as improving human relations and 
establishing ethnic identity. However, recent experiences with 
programmes cast at least some doubt as to whether or not these kinds 
of objectives can be accomplished and if not what are more 
appropriate objectives for ethnic studies? 

Chapter IV is concerned with program and program development. 
It has to do with those factors that have led to the initiation of 
programs in the schools > The focus here is on the various groups 
who may have been involved in the initial . steps, as well as on how 
ideas for the program were derived. There is also some emphasis on 
the involvement of the professional staff in developing and 
influencing the direction of the program. 

During the past few years a variety of questions have been asked 
regarding appropriate techniques for teaching Ethnic Studies. 
In addition, there has been a flood of materials produced about 
Ethnic groups, especially black studies materials. It might be 
expected i-hat elementary and secondary schools would provide both 
interest and direction in this area. However, it is not at all clear 
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as to v/hother or not schools and school p-rsonnel have boon able 
to deal with these issues. Since almost every school district has 
had to plow its own ground in terms of developing a program, 
questions concerning teaching • techniques and instructional resources 
remain unanswered. 

Finally this chapter is concerned with the outcome of programs 
and activities. The question of expected results as exhibited by 
pupil behavior, academic achievement and pupil performance is 
explored. 

Chapter V is devoted to a discussion and description of recent 
developments in ethnic studies, discovered among some of the school 
districts included in the study. In addition, some promising 
developments elsewhere in the nation are discussed. IVhile the 
information presented in this section of the report is by no 
means exhaustive it serves to suggest some possibilities for 
modification of the curriculum along ethnic lines. Moreover, as 
is true of this outline report the concern is for ways of thinking 
about the whole congeries of problems; and ways of approaching 
solutions. 

Chapter VI provides a summary of the major results and a * 
general discussion of their implications for education.^ The main 
problems faced in redeveloping the curriculum to provide proper 
focus on ethnic studies are identified and analyzed. Some 
suggestions for future programs and practices are made as well as 
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rocom.T.ondations for school districts and the state dopartment of 
education. 

DESIGN P2^D METHOD OF THE STUDY 
This Study was designed to investigate, on different levels, 
several facets of ethnic modification of the curriculum of 

selected public schools throughout the State of New York. One 
aspect of the design, on an indepth level, was based on a descriptive 
analysis of the ethnic studies programs in a sample of schools 
throughout the State. The data for this analysis was collected by 
personal interviev/s with school staff members. Another aspect of 
the design, on a broader level, was based on a comparison of the 
components of ethnic studies programs from a larger number of 
^ schools throughout the State. The data for this comparison was 
collected by a mailed questionnaire. 
Instruments : 

Two instruments were developed by the principal investigator 
in concert with the project staff. The first was a question- 
naire which was administered in an interview. The purpose of the 
interview was to identify such major factors as historical and 
environmental perspective, program description, program objectives, 
population to be served, method, techniques and activities, avail- 
able instructional resources, staff and- personnel and community 
involvement. The questionnaire was designed to be used with one 
or more persons depending ' on the number of people involved in 
the ethnic program of a particular school, it was designed to 
give the individual a wide range of freedom to express himself 
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within particular areas. Specific questions were developed to 
elicit information regarding pertinent dat^. 

The second instrument v:as a shorter version of the ititerview ' 
questionnaire. This v;as a preco^'ded, short-answer questionnaire 
which was mailed to a representative number of randomly selected 
schools. A special check list describing ethnic studies programs 
was developed as a part of this questionnaire. 
Sample ; 

One hundred schools v;ere selected to be personally interviewed. 
Three indices were used to select this sample of 100 schools. First, 
a representative geographical distribution throughout the state was 
obtained. Using the geographical regions in the Survey o f Enrollment , 
S taff and Sc hool Housing, published by the University of the State 
of New York, seven of the thirteen regions were selected. They 
were: New York City, Long Island Region, Rockland-Westchester 
Region, Northern Region, Binghamton Region, Rochester Region and 
Buffalo Region. Second, the percentage of the total State student 
enrollment was computed for each of the seven regions in order to 
determine the appropriate proportion of the 100 sample schools to 
be selected from each region. (See Table I) Third, since the 100 
sample schools were comprised of elementary and high schools, the. 
ration of elementary to high schools was obtained for the regions 
under consideration and the proportions from each region was adjusted 
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to agree v;ith the elementary to high school ratio. 

Table I 

Geographical Distribution and 
Proportions of Schools Selected 



Percentage Proportion of 

Enrollment of Total 100 Sample 

Region 1969-70 Enrollment Schools 

New York State 3,442,809 'lOO% 100 

New York City 1,113,826 32.3% 41 

Long Island 630,187 18.3% 23 

Rockland-Westchester 225,425 6.0% 9 

Northern 94,227 2.7% 3 

Binghamton 90,450 2.6% 3 

Rochester 240,341 6.9% 9 

Buffalo 331,779 . 9.6% 12 

78.4% 100 



It was considered necessary to select a larger number of 
schools for the sample that would receive mailed questionnaires than 
for the sample that would be investigated through personal interviews 
This decision was reached on the basis of the fact that mailed 
questionnaires cannot be used to study an issue in depth. Therefore, 
a wider range of responses was sought which would permit more bredth 
to this aspect oif the study. Accordingly, 400 schools were selected 
throughout the state. 



Using the Gnrolln-;cnt -datci in the Survey of E nrc ^.1 r-c , S^:. f f 
and School Kousincr , published by the University of the State of New 
York, the percentage of the total state student enrollment vas com- 
puted for each county in order to determine the appropriate pro- 
portion of the 400 sample schools to be selected from each county* 
The appropriate proportions were derived and the specific schools 
were randomly selected 
Procedurfiq 

Since a crucial element to a successful interview is to create 
an atomosphere in which the individual feels at ease and free to 
express himself, careful attention was given to the interview pro- 
cess. The principal investigator and the coordinator of the study 
began the interviews with both principal and superintendents. At 
^ the 1-evel of the superintendent interviews conducted by the principal 
investigator ran smoothly. On the other hand, principals and teachers 
appeared to be more restrained with their comments. That is, they 
were more likely to say what they thought he wanted to. hear rather 
than v;hat they felt of believed. • As a result, experienced interviewers 
were recruited and given a training period in which emphasis was 
placed upon: (1) how the individuals were to be approached, (2) schedul 
ing of the interview, (3) the climate in which the interview takes 
place, and (4) the development of interviewing skills, 




(See appendix) 
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The principals of each of the selected schools v;ere contacten 
by members of the project staff who explained the purpose of the 
study and asked for an appointment v:ith the appropriate personnel. 
Although i?»ost of the principals were cooperative, some v:ere 
understandably reluctant about granting interview appointments. 
While the reasons for this varied the one cited most often was 
that appointments could not be granted until authorization was 
obtained from the community superintendent's office and/or the 
community board. In some cases, New YorTc City principals: wanted 
the permission of both the superintendent and the community school 
board. When these stipulations were encountered, letters requesting 
permission for interview appointments were sent to the appropriate 
offices • Permission v/as granted in most cases and a total of 90 
interviews were conducted • These 90 schools also completed shorter 
questionnaires. 

A covering letter was obtained from the director of the 
Commission which explained the purpose of the study and introduced 
the principal investigator asking for the cooperation of the 
selected schools to complete the mailed questionnaire. These letters 
were mailed to the principals of the schools with the questionnaire. 
The response to the first mailing was moderate and a follow-up 
mailing was sent to the^.? schools who had not responded. A total 
of 200 questionnaires were returned. 
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Chapter II 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF ETIG^IC STUDIES 
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In chapter II/ some general descriptive data obtained 
from the mailed questionnaires will be presented, and relationships 
between several variables that were identified from the data will 
be considered. Two indicies were used to select the sample of 400 
schools that were asked to complete these questionnaires. The sample 
was selected to represent a geographical distribution and to reflect 
the appropriate proportion of student enrollemnt in each county. 
Ho attempt was made to match the schools on any criteria. 

The questionnaires were mailed to the attention of the principal 
of the schools, and as indicated in Table II, it was the principal who 
responded in most cases. Of the 278 schools that replied, 207 or 
75 per cent of the questionnaires were completed by the principal of 
the school, 28 or 10 per cent were completed by the assistant principal, 
7 or 3 per cent were completed hy a teacher, and 36 or 13 per cent were 
completed by department chairmen, curriculum specialists or other 
school personnel. 

One hundred and thirteen or 41 per cent of the schools that 
responded were elementary schools, 62 or 23 per cent were junior high 
schools and 77 or 28 per cent were- high schools. The remaining 26 
or 9 per cent were kindergarten through twelfth grade schools and 
seventh through twelfth grade schools inclusive (See Table III) .The ratio 
of elementary to high schools in most districts in the state as reported. 
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Table II 



Questionnaire Respondent 



No. of Percent 
Schools 



Principal 

Assistant Principal 
Teacher 

Other (Department chairmen, 

Curriculum specialists, 

Total 



207 75 

28 10 

7 2 

etc.) 36 13 

278 100 



Table m 
Level of School 

Elementary Schools 113 41 

Junior High Schools 62" 23 

High Schools 77 28 

Kindergarten - 12 19 7 

Seven - 12 7 2 

Total 278 100 
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or 3 to 1. The distribution of schools that responded is a close 
approximation of these ratios. 

For the purpose of thiis study, the various school districts were 
defined to be urban, suburban or rural areas. Since the urban areas 
had the largest proportion of the total State student enrollment, the 
suburban areas had a smaller proportion of the total State student 
enrollment, and the rural areas had the smallest proportion of the 
total State student enrollment, the largest number of schools included 
in the sample were from urban areas, a lesser number of schools were 
from suburban areas and the least number of schools were from rural 
areas. Table iv indicates a corresponding proportion of schools that 
responded; 135 or 49 per cent were' from urban areas, 81 or 29 per cent 
were from sururban areas and 62 or 22 per cent were from, rural areas. 

Ethnic Distribution 

As shown in Table V, the total student enrollment of the 278 school 
is 389,578 with a mean student enrollment of 1406.42 per school. The 
total minority group student enrollment is 144,699 with a mean minority 
group student enrollment of 522.27 per school. However, an examination 
of the professional staff of these schools presents a somewhat different 
picture. The total professional staff of . the schools is 22,801 with 
a mean staff of 82.3 per school, and the total minority group staff 
members is 1781 with a mean of 6.43 per school. There are 4909 profes- 
sional staf-f members specifically involved in ethnic studies programs 
with a mean of 17.72 per school. Of the total number of professional " 



Table IV 
Denographical Type 



No. of Percent 
Schools 

Urban * 135 49 

Suburban 81 29 

Rural 62 22 



Total 278 100 



Table V 

School Population Distribution 

Professional Total Mean 

Staff members 22,801 82.31 

Minority group staff members 1,781 6.43 

Ethnic studies staff merabers 4,909 17.72 

Minority group ethnic studies 932 3.36 
staff members 

Student 

Enrollment 389,578 1406.42 

Minority group enrollment 144,669 522.27 
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staff mer.bei-s involvec; in ethnic studio? prograris, 932 are r.cruborr- 
of a minority group with a mean of 3*36 per school. In other vords^ 
while 37.5 per cent of the total student body is composed of minority 
group members, only 7.8 per cent of the total professional staff are 
minority group members • Furthermore, in the crucial area of ethnic 
studies programs where it is of vital importance to have adequate 
role models, only 18.9 per cent of the professional staff is composed 
of minority group members. 

The use of paraprof essionals in the classroom not only presents 
an innovative source of assistance to the teacher but also affords 
an important opportunity to provide more role models to minority 
group students. A look at the paraprof essional staff members involved 
in ethnic studies programs shows an increase in the percentage of 
minority group members employed but there is still much to be desired 
in this area. , ' 

As shown in Tables v± andvET only 82 or 30 per cent of the 278 schools 
indicated that they employ paraprof essionals in their ethnic studies 
programs. These 82 schools employed a total of 3180 paraprof essionals 
in the ethnic studies programs with a mean of 11.48 paraprof essionals 
per school. Of the 3180 paraprofessionals, 848 or 26.6 per cent were 
minority group members with a mean of 3.06 per school. Even though 
a higher percentage of the paraprof essionals than the professionals 
employed in ethnic studies programs (26.6 per cent of the paraprof es- 
sionals as opposed to 18.9 per cent of the professionals) are minority 
group members an obvious gap exists betv/een the percentage of minority 
group role models available in the school and the percentage of minority 



Table vi 



Employment of Paraprofessionals 



No, of Percent 
Schools 

Yes 82 30 

No 173 63 

Not relevant 2 0 

No response 21 7 



Total 278 100 



Table VII 
Paraprofessional Distribution 



Total Mean 

Paraprofessional 3,180 11.48 

Minority group paraprofessionals 848 3,06 




group student enrolLrricnt- 

From the data obtained in this investigation it appears that the 
eitiployment of paraprofessionals in ethnic studies programs is r.ore 
prevalent in urban and suburban areas than it is in rural areas. 
Similarly, paraprof essionals seemed to be utilized more in elementary 
and junior high schools than they are utilized in high schools {see 
Tables ^HI and IX.) Of the 82 schools who reportedthat they einployed 
paraprof essicnals, 50 or 60.8 per cent of t^en were located in urban 
areas, 22 or 26.7. per cent of them were located in suburban areas, and 
10 or 12.1 per cent v;ere located in rural areas. 

Table VIII 

Employment of Paraprofessionals by Demographical Type 



Demographical Type No. of Percent 

Schools 



Urban 50 60.8 

Suburban 22 26.8 

Rural 10 12.1 



Totals 82 99.6 

Forty-four or 53.5 per cent of the 82 schools who replied that 
they employed paraprofessionals were elementary schools#.16 or 19.'4 
^ per cent were junior high schools, 9 or 10.9 per cent were high schools, 
10 or 12.1 per cent were kindergarten through twelfth grade schools, and 
gj^i^" 3 or 3.6 per cent were seventh through twelfth grade schools. 



Level 



Table IX 

Employnent of Parapf rofessionals by Level of School 



Ko. of 
Schools 



Elementary 
Junior Hiah Schools 
High Schools 
Kindergarten - 12 
Seventh - 12 



44 
16 
9 
10 

3 



82 



Percent 

53.3 
19.4 
10.9 
12.1 
3.6 
99.5 
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Although no att^pt was made in this investigation to ascertain 
why the prevelance of paraprof essionals was highest in elementary and 
junior high schools in urban and suburban areas^ one might speculate 
that this is due to the larger pupil per teacher ratio in the urban 
and suburban areas and to the heavier pupil maintenance activities 
required of teachers in the lower grades. 

Integration and Approaches to Ethnic Studies 

As stated in Chapter I, a special check list describing ethnic 
studies programs was developed as a part of the mailed questionnaire. 
Eight approaches to the presentation of ethnic studies in the public 
schools were identified. The principal investigator, in concert with 
the project staffs categorized these approaches as either strong or 
weak programs. The categorization of the approaches as weak or strong 
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programs was based on the preniisc that past omissions and distortions 



of the historv and cent rihut ions of ethnic crrouos rccruirod both into- 
gration into the regular curriculum as well as courses airied at specific 
teaching about ethnic groups. Six approaches vere designated as weak 
and two were designated as strong. Those approaches which were 
designated as weak were: 

1. A district program conducted outside your school 
sponsored by funds from Federal, State or other 
sources , 

2. An informal approach outside the regular 
curriculum including assemblies, ethnic clubs, etc. 

3. Provision for ethnic, instructional resources 
and materials such as books and films, with no 
specific focus on program. 

4. A shared learning program with other school (s) 
that has a predominance of ethnic students. 

5. A team teaching approach to at least one course 
that involves some combination of disciplines 
such as Black History, art, music, etc. 

6. Integration of ethnic studies into regular or 
traditional courses in the curriculum. 
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t was also considered that any combinations of these six approaches 
.used by a school was still indicative of a weak program. 

The two approaches which were designated as strong were: 

7. A series of courses aimed at specific teaching 
about an ethnic group. 

8. A combination of items 6 and 7. 

Likewise, it was considered that any combination of approaches used 
by a school that included approaches 7 and 8 was indicative of 
^^a strong program. 
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An exardnaticn of Table X shows that 1B9 or 66 per cent o£ ti.o 
278 schools that responded have .-eal. ethnic studies progra..s as defined 
in this investigation. Only 70 schools or 25 per cent of the schools t..t 
responded have strong ethnic studies programs as defined in this invo.ti- 
, tigation. T»-o schools replied that they had no ethnic studies 
' program and 17 schools or 6 per cent used various combinations of 
approaches. 

in view of the concern both pro and con, regarding integration 
of public schools over the past decade, we deemed it important to 
assess whether or not a relationship exists between the number of 
minority group students in the schools and the approach to an ethnic 
studies program. From the data obtained by questionnaires, the per- 
® centago of non-white student enrollment was computed for each school. 
A one way analysis of variance was computed to determine the degree 
of difference between the strength and weaTcness of ethnic studies 
programs and the percentage of non-white student enrollment. The 
results of the analysis of variance revealed that the sample of 87 
schools with strong programs has a mean of 51.0 per cent of non-white 
student enrollment and the sample of 189 schools with weaK programs 
has a mean of 25.8 per cent of non-white student enrollment. The 
difference between the sample means is 25.2 per cent: that is, the 
schools with strong programs had 25.2 per cent more non-white student 
onrollemnt than the schools with weaK programs. Although some of this 

f% ^-u have occurred by chance, there is 

^ difference between the means may have occuLi-^-u y 

, , - i-^ *-v,,4- 4-1-.C t^ifference between the mean per- 
Q a 95 per cent probability that the ditrcrence «u 
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Table X 



Approaches to Ethnic Studies 



No. of 

Schools 



Percent 



1. A district progran conducted outside your 
your school sponsored by funds from federal, 
state of other sources. 

2. An informal approach outside' the regular 
curriculum including assemblies, ethnic 
clubs, etc. 

3. Provision for ethnic instructional resources 
and materials such as books and films, with 
no specific focus on program. 

A. A shared learning progran with another school (s) 
that has a predominance of ethnic students. 

5. A team teaching approach to at least one course 
that involves some combination of disciplines 
such as Black History, art, music, etc. 

• 6. Integration of ethnic studies into .regular or 
traditional courses in the curriculum. 

7. A series of courses aimed at specific teaching " 
about an ethnic group. 

8. A combination of approaches 6 and 7. 

9. A combination of approaches 2 and 6. 

10. A combination of approaches 3 and 6. 

11. Miscellaneous combinations of approaches. 

12. No program. 



10 



27 



120 



64 
8 
16 
17 
2 



1 
1 

43 

2 

23 
3 
6 
6 
1 



Total 



278 



99 
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centage of non-v/hite student enrolUnent in schools with strong 
ethnic studies programs and the mean percentage of non-white student 
enrollment in schools with weak ethnic studies programs is at least 
15,67 per cent and at most 34,75 per cent. Furthermore, there is 
a 90 per cent probability that the difference between the mean per- 
centages is at least 17.2 per cent and at most 33.3 per cent. . 

These findings, then, provide a strong indication that the higher 
the percentage of non-white student enrollment the more likely it is 
that the school has a strong ethnic studies program, and conversely , 
the lov;er the percentage of non-white student enrollment the more 
likely it is that the school has a v/eak ethnic studies program. 

We do not know that an increase in non-white student enrollment 
will result in a strong ethnic studies program, nor do we know that 
a strong ethnic studies program will lead to an increase in the 
enrollment of non-white students. However, we can state with a high 
degree of confidence that a positive relationship exists now between 
the amount of integration and the strength of ethnic studies programs. 

Relationships Betv;een Ethnic Studies Factors 

It was beJ.ieved to be important to determine what relationship 

if any exists between the level of the schools included in the sample 

and the- type of approach used for ethnic studies programs. Therefore,. 

a Chi-square contingency coefficient was computed using level of school 

as one variable and approach to ethnic studies as the other variable. 

Since only one school of th^ total sample indicated that it utilized* 

approach number oni {i.e., a district program conducted outside your 

school sponsored Vy funds from Federal, State or other sources) i this 
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approach was omitted. The 17 schools that had miscellaneous coiubina- 
^ tions of approaches were also omitted as being insignificant for this 
computation. In all cases, any rows or columns with zero frequencies 
were ignored in the computations' of the Chi-square coefficients. The 
Chi-square for these two variables was found to be 61,852. With 32 
degrees of freedom, this result is significant at the .01 level of 
confidence. In other words, there is a .99 per cent probability . 
that the relationship found in this sample of schools between the 
level of school and the approach to ethnic studies did not occur 
by chance. 

An examination of Table XI indicated that most of the strong 
ethnic studies programs are found in the high schools; that is 39 out 
of 71 high schools reported having, strong programs. The lowest number 
of strong ethnic studies programs are found in the junior high schools, 
with, the elementary schools having slightly more. While 17 of the 
105 elementary scTiools in this sample reported having strong programs, 
only 8 of the 58 junior high schools had similar reports. 

A further breakdov/n of the relationship between the variables 
of level of school and approach to ethnic studies programs was made 
according to demographical type. Separate Chi-square contingency 
coefficients were computed for these two variables for schools that 
were located in urban areas, suburban areas and rural areas (see Tables 
XII, XIII, and XIV). In all cases the Chi-square coefficients were 
found to be significant at the .01 level of confidence. The strongest 
: ^ relationship between level of school and approach to ethnic studies for 
ERIC "t^is sample of 260 schools was found in those schools that were located 
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suburban areas. Although the relationship was significant at the 



.01 level of confidence, the degree of the relationship was lowest in 
the schools that were located in rural areas- 

A factor of ethnic studies programs that is of vital concern 
is whether or not these programs are a required part of the public 
school curriculum or are merely offered as electives. Therefore, 
we attempted to ascertain what relationship existed between the con- 
tingency of ethnic studies programs and the level of school. Again 
a Chi-square contingency coefficient was computed and was found to be 
significant at the .01 level of confidence. As indicated in Table XV, 
more elementary schools require their ethnic studies programs than do 
junior ana high schools, and the fewest number of required ethnic 
studies programs is at the high school level. This finding is not 
too surprising when one recalls that . more elementary schools 
had weak programs. One might well speculate about the value of 
requiring students to participate in weak programs. Similarly, one 
might wonder why more schools with strong programs do not require 
them as a regular part of the curriculum 

A further breakdo\m of the relationship between the variables 
of level of school and the contingency of ethnic studies programs 
was made according to demographical type. Separate Chi-square contin- 
gency .coefficients were computed for these two variables for schools 
that were located in urban, suburban and rural areas (see Tables XV, 
XVI, Sc XVII) , In all cases the Chi-square coefficients were found 
to be significant at the . Ol level of confidence. The strongest 
relationship between the level of school and the contingency of ethnic 



Table XV 



Relationship of Level of School and 
the Contingency of Ethnic Studies 



Contingency 








Level 








Elem. 


J.ILS. 


h!s. 


K-12 


7-12 


Totals ' i 


Required 


72 


40 


19 


12 


3 


146 '1 


Elective 


9 


6 


30 


2 


2 


49 j 


Required & Elective 


6 


4 


22 


3 


2 


37 ^ 

! 


Totals 


87 


50 


71 


17 


7 


232 



f =63.018 
df=8 

y^xs significant at the .01 level of confidence. 



Table XVI 



Relationship of Level of School and . 
Contingency of Ethnic Studies in Urban Areas 



Contingency 

Required 
Elective 

Required & Elective 



Level • 



Totals 



Elem. 


J.H.S. 


H,S. 


7-12 


Totals 


40 


22 


9 


1 


72 


4 


2 


20 


1 


27 


5 


1 


16 


0 


22 


49 


25 


45 


2 


. 121 
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f =48.848 

^^is significant at the .01 level of confidence. 
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Contingency 



Table xvil 

Relationship of Level of School and 
Contingency of Ethnic Studies in Suburban Areas 



Level 





Elem. 


J.H.S, 


H.S, 


K-12 


7-12 


Totals 


Required 


18 


11 


4 


3 


0 


36 


Elective 


3 


2 


9 


1 


0 


15 


Required & Elective 


1 


0 


6 


3 


2 


12 


Totals 


22 


13 


19 


7 


2 


63 



=31.737 
. d£=8 

■^is significant at the .01 level of confidence. 



Table XVIII 

Relationship of Level of School and 
Contingency of Ethnic Studies in Rural Areas 



Contingency 

Required 
Elective 

Required & Elective 



Totals 



Level 



Elem. J.H.S. H.S. K-12 7-12 Totals 



14 
2 
0 



7 
2 
3 



6 9 2- 38 

1 117 
0 0 0 3 



16 



12 



10 3 



48 



=10. 995 
df=8 

i^-^is significant at the .01 level of confidence; 
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studies programs for this sample of 232 was found in those ^^chools 
that wero.. located in urban areas. Although the relationship was 
significant at the .01 level of confidence, the degree of the 
relationship was lowest in . schools that were located in rural 
areas. 

In sununary, the data obtained from the mailed questionnaires 
suggests that schools, in general, in the State of New York have* , 
taTcen at best a token approach to ethnic modification of the 
curriculum. Moreover, the extent of integration is a key factor in 
the decision to implement a program. The empiricle evidence 
indicating the relationship that exists between the incidence of 
strong ethnic studies programs in schools and ethnic distribution 
of student population supports other arguments citing the need for 
integration. There are obviously a great many factors involved 
in determining the reasons for the current situation, but the 
implicatiorf of these results seem clear. 
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Chapter III 
OBJECTIVES OF ETHNIC STUDIES 

This chapter is concerned with a description of program 
objectives and the question of whether these objectives reflect a 
realistic approach to curriculum modification. Information on the 
tasK schools are currently expected to perforra is derived from 
interviewing a variety of school personnel. Objectives and goals of 
schools are described as perceived by participants and others with 
particular interest in the schools and with some ideas on the 
objectives of ethnic studies as a part of the curriculum. 

On the basis of previous studies and a review of the literature 
it was expected that the objectives for such programs would tend to 
focus on the more traditional notions of curriculum improvement. 
Such goals as improved intercultural understanding, awareness of other 
ethnic groups, providing for intercultural education, and creating an 
improved climate for integration have been described by a variety of 
writers as well as organizations such as the NEA. But the new. 
■ interest in ethnic studies, brought on by the advent of black studies^ 
has created an emphasis on goals more pertinent to specific ethnic 
groups. As a result, schools have become increasingly concerned with 
objectives such as ego identification, ethnic pride and heritage. 
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It may have come as a surprise to many educators, but not 
to some meinbers of ethnic groups, that many schools vould be only 
minimally interested, informed, or prepared for some of the demands 
for programs thaf focus on ethnic groups - even though the vacuum 
that existed in the knowledge of the history and culture of ethnic 
groups, the distortions and omissions in textbooks, and the negative 
self-images of children was dramatically projected to a national 
audience. Efforts to bring about changes in our curriculum are 
beginning to he successful but too few Americans and too few educators 
clearly understand what the years of schooling under a homogenious 
curriculum, primarily based on the aspirations of a white society, 
have done to the ability of educators to recognize the need for 
change. We approached this study wondering whether these effects 
have been altered and whether the picture has been changed in 1971. 
Would the objectives of school programs reflect the great diver- 
sification of ethnic groups in our society? 

Stated Primary and Soconda rv Objectives 
All schools interviewed were asked a series of questions 
regarding their stated primary and secondary objectives. First 
they were asked: What were the stated objectives of the program? 
Schools that indicated they had no objectives were asked to describe: 
Wnat would be the objectives if they had to develop a program? 
Then, in order to encourage the interviewee to consider objectives 
in depth, they were asked what are the primary objectives of the 
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program and finally, what nre the secondary objectives of the proyrai 
The purpose of this line of questioning was for the interviev/ee 
to consider what v/ould be an actual objective rather than an ideal 
goal. On the basis of a variety of responses to the questions 
regarding stated objectives, seven categories were formed: 

They were: 1. Identity and Pride 

2 . Knowledge 

3. Community Involvement 

4. Attitudes 

5. Understanding change in Society 

6. Relevant Curriculum 

?• Awareness of Ethnic Cultures 

These categories were examined by geographic area, school 
level and racial and ethnic distribution of student populations. 
Among the items listed by school personnel and included under 
the objective of identity, were^the following: 

1. Developing a positive self concept 

2. Promote identification 

3* Instill pride in ones heritage 

4. Build pride in ones culture 

5* Build dignity 

6. Greater awareness of self through awareness 

of ones heritage 

7. Stress an individuals origin 

8. Awareness of ones own life style 

Included under knowledge: 

1. Fill in the gaps that exist in history 

and provide a true picture of American history. 

2. Provide knowledge of race and culture. 

3. Expose youngster's to the writings of minority 

groups . 

4. Develop awareness of historical, cultural heritage 

5. Investigate' and approach cultures for anthropology 

and psychological base. 

6. Improve the study of geography. 
7« Learn current events. 

8. Develop the ability to quickly evaluate sociologic 
. materials. 
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9. Develop enricruncnt in ones owti culture. 

10. Learn the contribution of the Blc-- .k i^an to 

Ar^ierican history. 

11. Understanding the role of the Black man in 

T^erican history* 

12. Stimulate learning through racial identification. 

Included under Community Involvement: 

1. Stimulate appreciation of urban gro\v^h. 

2. Increase interest in community and local affairs. 

3. Increase activities in community and local 

affairs, 

4. Provide parents with information about minority 

groups. 

Included under attitudes: 

1. Develop favorable attitude toward all ethnic 

groups. 

2. Develop understanding between ethnic cultures. 
Included under understanding change in society: 

1. Understanding that all people share a common 

humanity. 

2. Understanding the assimilation of minority 

groups. 

3. Understanding the interdependence of man. 

. 4. To build bridges between whites and blacks. 

5. Understanding the ecology of man. 

6. Stressing the need for understanding peoples 

of the world. . 

7. Understanding the changing society. 

Included under the awareness of ethnic cultures: 

1. Develop awareness of ethnic cultures 

2. Understanding the inter-relation between Black 

and Hispanic cultures. 

The results show (Figure I) that about 20 per cent of the 
schools had no stated objectives. What this means is that insofar 
as principals and other school personnel could determine they did 
not know of any place where stated objectives for ethnic studies 
were written. ' 
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No Stated 
Objectives 
J 21% 



Relevant 
Curriculum 
6% 



Understanding 
Change in Sobriety 
9% 



Attitudes 
' 7% 



Community 
Involvement 
1% 



"31 Knowledge 
13% 
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Pride 
23% 
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The results also show that the objectives identified rr.o.t 

. 4-^^-v-23 T^er oont, knowledge l>per cent, 

often vere pride and identity-23 per oor 

^t- While most schools indicated 
and understanding change-9 per cent, vm.le mo 

few identified this 
an interest in improving attitudes relatively few 

^ T-h also interesting 
as a part of curriculum modification. It is 

^S.h all the pressures that exist f rom -coironunity 
to note that even with all tne vz^ 

,..ups, o..ecave o. — .t. invoXv^ent was aa^os. co^pXe.e.y 

overloolced. 

Obviously ftere is a great deal of overlap involved in 
identifying the objective of ethnic studies prcgra^.s. While 
Figure 1 provides a broad general looK at these objectives, it is 
not clear whether or net these schools feel they are i,.portant. 

There was little difference between elementary and secondary 
school, with regard to identifying objectives. The only exception 
was that see elementary schools listed "developing leadership" 
as an objective of ethnic studies while this was not the case 
Jor secondary schools. Insofar as geographical area was concerned, 
in the .ore heavily populated areas such as «ew Yor. City and . 
Buffalo almost half of the schools listed pride and identity 
as an objective, ^is was not true of the other areas. (Nassau. 
Suffolk. Westchester. Northern, Bingha»ton, Rochester) . As a 
matter of fact, the M per cent of schools who listed pride and 
identity were all from either New Yor. City or Buffalo. Table XXX 
Shows that these two areas have the highest distribution of ethnic 
pupils in districts included in this study. 



TABLE XIX 



PERCENT RACIAL/ETHNIC DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL STUD£!JTS 
IN DISTRICTS INCLUDED IN THE STUDY 

> 
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Region and 
School District 


Nearo 


Spanish 

Surnamed 

American 


American 
Indian & 
Oriental 


Other 


New York 


33.7 


24.2 


1.6 


40.5 


Buffalo 


37.7 


1.9 


0.8 


59.6 


Binghamton 


3.6 


* 


0.1 


96.2 


Rochester 


31.1 


3.7 


0.4 


64.8 


NASSAU COUNTY 










Glen Cove 


12.0 


6.3 


0.7 


81.0 


Hempstead 


74.2 


2.8 


0.6 


22.4 


Roosevelt 


81.7 


1.8 


* 


16.4 


Freeport 


32.2 


1.& 


. 0.1 - 


65.9 


Roslyn 


4.4 


0.2 


0.3 


95.2 


SUFFOLK COUNTY 










Babylon 


5.3 


1.6 


0.1 


93.0 


Wyandanch 


93.0 


2.4 


* 


4.4 


Patchoque 


1.3 


4.1 


0.1 


94.5 


Huntington 


6.3 


3.0 


0.3 


yo.4 


Central I slip 


11.7 


7,3 


0.1 


80.8 


ROCKLAND COUNTY 










Pearl River 


0.2 


0.5 


0.4 


98.9 


^-TESTCHESTER 










Greenhurg 


30.9 


0.3 


1.0 


67.8 



(table XIX continued) 

PERCENT RACIAL/ErH>IIC DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS 
IN DISTRICTS INCLUDED IN THE STUDY* 



Region and 
School District 


Neoro 


opanisn 

Surnained 

American 


?unerican 
Indian Sc 
Oriental 


Other 












Valhalla 


10.2 


0 2 




88 . 8 


Mount Vernon 


45.8 


1.4 


0.3 


52.5 


Scarsdale 


0.8 


0.3 


0.4 


98.5 


White Plains 


18.9 


1.6 


0.2 


97.7 


NORTHERN AREA 
CLINTON COUNTY 










Plattsburgh 


1.4 


* 


0.2 


98.4 



Note: Examination of other data taken from the above source shows 
that (1) there are 1,026 schools in New York with no Negro students; 
(2) there are 6 schools which are all Black and that the enrollmenr 
in these schools accounts for nearly 1 per cent of the State's 
total Negro enrollment; (3) almost one-half (47.7 per cent) of the 
Negro students in New York State's public schools attend a school 
that is predominantly Black, i.e., 50 per cent or more of the students 
are Negro. 



*Taken from 

Racial/Ethnic Distribution of Public School Students and Staff 
in New York State 1969-1970 
ERIC '^^^ University of the State of New York 

BBBMB The state Education Department information Center on Education 



TableX:C details the 1969-70 distribution of Negro ano Spanish 
Surnamed American students by location in the State- It can be seen 
that of all public school Kegro students in the State^ 72.3 percent 
attend schools in ISiew York City while an additional 10-8 percent 
attend schools in the other five major cities. Nearly 93 percent of 
the State's Spanish Surnamed American students attend schools in Kev; 
York City.* 

This is not to suggest a cause and effect relationship but on 
the other hand the high degree of involvement of Blacks in school 
affairs in these areas is well known. 

An exainination of primary objectives revealed an almost 
identical listing as that of stated objectives. Moreover in answer 
to the question; What are the actual objectives of the program? 
there were few responses. We had anticipated that perhaps some 
programs were developed as token efforts to maintain the peace or 
to sooth the demands of some community ethnic groups • While this 
has clearly been the case in many communities school personnel 
were reluctant to make comments on this issue. 

Forthulation of Objectives 
In additioxi to the importances of obtaining a general picture 

of what objectives are deemed most important, there is a need to 

learn who and how objectives are formulated. To explore this 

* Taken from Racial/Ethnic Distribution of Public School Students 
and Staff in New York State 1969-70; The University of the State 
X)f New York THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT Information Center on 
Education 
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y TABLE XX 

DISTRIBUTION OF NEGRO AND SPANISH SURWA>s:d AMERICAN^ 
PUBLIC SCHOOL STUDENTS 
IN 

NEW YORK STATE 
1969-70 ^ 



Ne^ro 



Spanish Surnamed 
American* 



Negro and Spanish 
Surnar.ed Amc^rican 



Locat ion 


No. of Negro 
Students 
PrcK-l2 


Percent 
of State 

Negro 
Students 


No. of SSA 
Students 
PreK-12 


Percent 
oi ocace 

SSA 
Students 


No. of Neirro 
and SS.i 
Students 
PreK-12 


of St«te 
N'egro cir.d 
SSA 
Students 


"Big Six" Cities 














Albany 


3,701 


0.7% 


39 


** 


3,740 


0.5% 


Buffalo 


26,9AO 


5.2 


1,393 


0.5% 


28,333 


3.5 


New York 


376,288 


72.3 


270,265 


92.7 


646,553 


79.6 


Rochester 


1A,586 


2.8 


1,739 


0.6 


16,325 


2.0 


Syracuse 


6,773 


1.3 


80 


■** 


6,853 


0.8 


Yonkers 


4,003 


0.8 


. 1,328 


0.5 


5,331 


0.7 


Total "Big Six" 


432,291 


83.1 


274,844 


94.3 


707,135 


87.1 


Rest of State 


88,196 


16.9 


16,766 


5.7 


104,962 


12.9 


Total State 


520,487 


100.0 


291,610 


100.0 


812,097 


100. 0 



'^lllif luIrtolit'Tr- 'r'""'' "^^"'"^ American, South American, 

v^uoan, Puerto Rican, Latin American or Other Spanish speaking origin. 

** Less than 0.1 percent. : * 
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aspect of our investigation v;e asked: VTho formulated the 
.objective's? The general categories of answers v/ere as follovs: 

1. The principal 

2. A curriculum committee 

3. Faculty 

4. Faculty and students 

5. Combination of faculty, parents and students 

6. A district ethnic studies list of curriculura 
objectives 

7. Community pressure 

8. Student needs 

9. Don't knov/ 

The res'j.lts show that almost 20 per cent of those responding 
indicated they did not know who formulated objectives. The 
category mentioned most often, as we expected, was a curriculum 
committee which included faculty and principal. (See Figure 2) . 
Significantly the inclusion of a process that involved both 
students and parents was mentioned by 18 per cent of those 
responding. \Vhether this is a result of the stress for ethnic 
studies or demands for student and parent involvement in curriculum 
decision making cannot be determined at this juncture. This ob-- 
servation, however, appears to support the literature and the 
findings of previous studies. 

Three other categories bear mentioning. Faculty (members' 
acting individually) was m.entioned by 12 per cent of those responding, 
which may indicate that there is still opportunity to include in 
the curriculum those objectives deemed to be important by 
individual teachers. More specifically, this was true in a number 
of cases where the teacher hr.d a desire to include some areas of 
Black studies such as, a Black history or a Black 
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literature course in the curriculum. Interestingly enough, rhis 
occured in areas that had few Black students and in districts 
that appeared to he middle to upper class. It was also true in 
these cases that there was more opportunity for dialogue i>etween 
the teacher and the administration or whoever was responsible for 
curriculum development. About 9 per cent of those responaing 
indicated they merely established objectives by using some curricul-n 
guide that came from a central coordinating curriculum ccnmittee. 
While the objectives listed in these guides are often appropriate 
and sometimes clearly thought out, we wondered if this response 
was an indiciation of a lack of support for ethnic studies in some 
•schools since they did not appear to be interested in formulating 
their own objectives. It was our impression that they did only 
what is suggested by those with more authority. In these schools 
ethnic studies probably x-epresents a token effort. 

There were few differences in geographic area in terms of 
formulation of objectives nor were there differences with regard 
to racial or ethnic student population. In general, the schools 
included in this aspect of the investigation suggested objectives 
and goals that were more idealistic than realistic. Moreover, 
objectives were usually stated in general terms rather than specific 
program goals. In addition, it was rare that identified objectives 
were listed behaviorally . The schools tended to suggest objectives 
based on philosophical beliefs that may not be possible to achieve. 
•It is our conclusion that, in general, schools have not given serious 
thought to the formulation of objectives, • 
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Program Dave lopnr.cnt 
INITIATING FACTORS 

In addition to the iraportance of acquiring information about the 
objectives of ethnic studies programs we were interested in finding 
out what some of the factors were that led to the initiation of the 
program and what school and community organizations, if any, had 
been involved. We also explored the question of related activities, 
instructional resources^ teaching techniques, and program outcomes. 
More specifically, we wanted to know if there were any groups 
that requested the initiation of an ethnic studies program in a 
school and if so, what groups these were. We were also interested 
in how the ideas for the program were derived and who were the 
initial participants in the .planning phases of a progratm. And 
finally, we wanted to know if opinions were sought from community 
ethnic groups regarding the development of a program and what data 
were used as a basis for formulating the program* 

Before looking at these questions. more closely, we might 
comment again that the intent here is to examine these is^aei^^ in 
terms of school level, geographic area and racial ethnic distribution 
of students. When asked the question, what are some of the factors 
that led to the initiation of the program in this school, the 
following list was obtained: 



1, V7as a part of a cistricr v/ico prcgrn- 

2, \vas the decision of the administration 

3, v:as siiggocitod by a teacher cr teacr.ers 

4, \%as requestc-d hv ccrrr.unity r.c-r.ber? 

5, Was requested by students 

6, Didn* t Icnow 

7 , Othe r ( speci f y ) 

Most schools gave a multiple answer to this question^ however, v/e 
were primarily interested in categories that occured most often. The 
results sh:jw (Figure 3), that 24 per cent of the responses indicated 
that the program initiation was a decision of the administration, 
and 22 per cent indicated that the initiation of the program was 
suggested by a teacher or teachers. Although the responses indicated 
that airaost 50 per cent of the time progra^^s were initiated by 
administration and staff, we suspect that the actual number of times 
this occurs is even greater. On the other hand, requests by students 
or by community members represented 17 and 16 per cent of the 
responses respectively, indicating that both students anr' parents, in 
at least some cases, shared in initiating an ethnic studies program* 
And finally, about 14 per cent of the responses indicated that the 
initiating factor leading to the development of the program was 
the result of a district wide program* 

There were no differences in terms of initiating factors with 
regard to elementary and secondary schools. Insofar as geographic 
area is concerned, the schools in New York City and in Nassau and 
Suffoll< County tended to suggest that it was either the administration 
or the teacher who was the prime initiator. 
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On the other hand, responses from schools in Westchester and 
Buffalo indicated an aln^.ost even distribution for the follcving 
categories; part of a district wide program; administrative decision; 
suggestion from teachers: requests from students; requests from 
community members . We had anticipated some similarity between 
New York City and Buffalo, since both are large cities and both have 
a high racial and ethnic distribution of students, and similarity 
between Nassau, Suffolk, and Westchester Counties. In any event, 
with regard to this question, this was not the case. 

We also wanted to know if there was any group that specifically 
requested the initiation of ethnic studies in the school, (Figure 4) The 
schools were about evenly divided on this question between yes and no* 
The only interesting finding here -was in Nassau and Suffolk County 
where all of the high schools said yes and all the elementary schools 
said no. In Westchester County each school interviewed said that 
groups had specifically requested initiation of an ethnic studies 
program in the school. 

We then v;anted to identify these organizations, =^ . . The list 
included such groups as: 

1. P.T.A. 

2. P. A. (Parent's Association) 

3. Informal parents groups 

4. Community Organizations 

5. Teacher Organizations 

6. Teacher's Union 

7 . Students 

More than half of these responses indicated that specific 
groups requesting progreuns v/ere either student or community 
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organizations (Figures ) v;hich seems to support the evidence cited 
in Chapter I. 

In New York and Westchester the responses covered all of these 
organizations. In Nassau and Suffolk County (since it was only 
the secondary schools who indicated that any groups at all had 
requested the initiation of a program) as expected, parent teacher 
associations or parent associations had not requested ethnic programs. 
There was an emphasis, hov;ever, on community organizations in this 
area. The most interesting finding was in Buffalo. Seventy per 
cent of the responses indicated that an ethnic studies program 
had been specifically initiated at the request of a coimnunity 
organization. Again this supports other observations made in this 
report regarding the Buffalo area.- 



PLANNING THE PROGRAM 
The next question we asked was, "How were ideas for the program 
derived?" ' Responses to this question included the following: (Figure 5) 

1. Investigated other ethnic studies programs in 
the district and/or state • 

2. Requested help from the State Department of Education 
in planning the program. 

3. Requested help from a college or tmiversity in 
planning the program. 

4. Attending conferences and workshops on ethnic 
studies programs. 

5. Was the joint effort of teachers and administrators. 

6. Was the work of .a school curriculum committee. 

7. Was the joint effort of community representatives 
and curriculum" committee including teachers and 
school administrators. 

8 . Don • t know* 

9. Other (specify) 
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, As is true in the previous question, the response li.^t d most 
often indicated that ideas were derived as a result of joint " 
efforts of teachers and administrators. As indicated in Figure 5, 
the distribution of the rest of the responses was fairly even. It 
should, however, be noted that New Yorix City had the heaviest 
concentration of responses which suggested that these ideas were 
derived as a result of joint efforts of teachers and administrators 
Responses from the other geographical areas were fairly even. 

As we expected, teachers were named most often ^s- participants 
iTi the planning phase of the program, (Figure 6) . School 
administrators apparently played only a mcdarate role. Interesting! 
enough, while students may have been involved in initiating 'a pro- 
gram, they did not appear to be involved in the planning phase of 
the program. About half of the schools indicated that they sought 
opin5..ons from community ethnic groups regarding the development of 
the prog-raia. It came as no surprise that the group consulted most 
often was black and that the geographical- areas where this occured 
most often were those areas that have high concentration of black 
students, such as New York City and Buffalo. We also wanted to 
know what data were used as a basis for formulating the present- 
program. The choices included: 

• 1. Make-up of the school (racial ethnic distribution 
of student population) . 

2. Location of school 

3. Curriculum evaluation or survey 

4. State or national trends in education 
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5 . Don * t know 

6, Other (specity) . 

The results shcv/ (Figure 7) , it was the make-up of the school 

or the racial ethnic distribution of school population that was most 

> 

often used as a basis for formulating the present program. 
However, schools also used state or national trends in education in 
many cases as the basis for formulating a program. VThile it may 
appear that some schools are paying attention to the diversity 
of students who are in their schools as well as state or national 
trends in education, we suspect that there are other more pressing 
reasons for the actual formulations as indicated in Chapter I. 

We also v;anted to know what organizational problems, if any, 
were evident in the initial Phases of the prograra. It came as no . 
surprise that the most outstanding- response was that of finding 
qualified teachers. Especially in areas where they were initiating 
black studies courses such as Black History and Black Literature, 
most schools found that they could not find teachers who had adequat 
background and preparation. Moreover, it was especially difficult . 
to find a black teacher with .appropriate qualifications. 

With regard to the length of time in planning a program most 
schools indicated, at the very minimum a month, and most .took much 
longer than that. The kinds of things professional staff 
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members did in planning a program arc obvious. ' Thoy included 
such things as v7orking with connunity representatives to set up 
policies, working on a committee to develop curriculum and helping 
to select instructional materials. The greatest involvement, 
however, was in the area of selection of instructional materials. 
We also asked how the goals and purposes of programs were related 
to the way it was implemented and operated. The greatest number ■ 
of responses suggested that implementation and operational procedures 
were written into the goals of the program.. In other words, those 
who have programs were not just thinking about content but implemen- 
tation as well. And finally, we asked how staff members were 
deployed to insure program outcom.es. The overwhelming answer was. 
simply that ethnic minority members were assigned to teach courses 
and direct related activities, in other words, in schools where 
black teachers were assigned, it was highly probable that they would 
be involved in the program. We interpreted this to mean that most 
administrators and other educational personnel assumed that ethnic 
minority members, and in most cases black teachers, were qualified, 
• interested ai.:l willing to teach courses or to direct related activities 
in ethnic studies programs. 

• While this is desirable, providing an individual is interested, it 
often presents problems. Some teachers who represent ethnic groups have 
been put in positions without regard for qualifications. And very often 
individuals have been given a. position without the authority that goes 
with it. 
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RELATED ACTIVITIE S, IVSTRUCTIONAI, RnSOUiXES, 'rE^C niKCl^j^c2i:;jr^ 

Up to this point, we have been concerned with program initiation 
and program objectives. The next few sections of this report focus 
on instructional resources, teaching techniques and related activities. 
Since some of the more traditional notions of ethnic studies programs 
were in the form of such things as brotherhood week or assemblies 
that celebrated certain ethnic holidays, we wanted to know what 
other activities were related to the program. In answer tp this 
question, a list of six different kinds of activities were reported: 

1. Clubs (minority culture) 

2. Special ethnic programs (music, dance, dramatics, 
bi-lingual) . 

3. Political organizations (Young Lords, etc.) 

4. Trips 

^ • 5. Assemblies (celebrating ethnic holidays). 

6. Workshops (parent student or after school courses). 

An examination of responses revealed that by far the most 

. prevalent kind of activity . was assemblies (FigureS). This was 

true in both elementary and secondary schools as well as by geographical 

area. That is, schools tended to use assemblies more often as 

a related kind of activity for ethnic studies programs. The use of 

assemblies appeared to be quite closely associated with whether or 

not there were such things as clubs that focused on minority group 

culture in the schools. These are often initiated by students, such 

as a group of black students who" wanted to form an Af ro-Aftierican 

culture club. Some schools had special kinds of ethnic programs such 

as those that involved music, dance or dramatics and quite often 
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bi-lingual kinds of progranis. In some areas; ?Iarlem for example, 
they have had such things as Afro-American Culture Week or programs 
that were associated with other 'school community groups . In a 
number of schools in Nassau and Suffolk County and in Bufflao, we 
found that there were a number of parent workshops associated with 
ethnic studies programs • These were workshops in the form • of after 
school affairs and sometimes after school courses that were related 
to the study of ethnic groups. We had very few responses that 
suggested a relationship betv/een a political organization and ethni 
studies with the exception of some activities by the Young Lords 
in New York City. 

Most schools said that the related activities described above 
were related to the program objectives. This is logical since 
some programs consist only of what we have described as related 
activities and not formalized courses. It should also be pointed 
out that most schools felt that program activities were appropriate 
to meet the needs and interest of specific ethnic groups as well as 
the rest of the student population. We also wanted to know if 
any of the program activities had been altered to make them appro- 
priate for the population served. That is, have you changed your 
ideas about what ought to be included in assembly programs or clubs 
as a result of a renewed focus on the concerns of ethnic groups? 
About two thirds of those interviewed said yes. 
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V^hether or not schools conduct related activities that are 
associated with some sort of ethnic studies progrenn appears to 
have a great deal to do with ethnic ratio distribution of students. 
That is, in those areas where there were significant nuiubers of 
black students or in coirmunitie^s where a significant number of 
blacks livedj, you were more likely to find related ethnic studies 
programs. On the other hand a good many administrators and teachers 
in schools were really not very much concerned with activities that 
focused on ethnic groups. But even in these instances where there 
appeared to be • ■ little interest on the part of administrators 
and teachers, if students wanted something, it happened. Moreover, 
it made little difference whether the students were black or white. 

A. frequent question in educational circles is whether or not 
special teaching techniques are needed in ethnic studies. In view 
of this, MB wanted to know what teaching techniques were used in . 
the schools interviewed. We obtained the following list: 

1. Lecture (often guest speakers) 

2. Team teaching 

3. Audio-visual (films, video taping, bulletin 
boards) 

4. Bi-lingual (using individuals who spoke Spanish 
or Swahili) 

5* Individualized instruction 

6. Special' seminars 

?• A biographical approach 

The technique mentioned most often was audio-visual aids (Figure9 ) 
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The next highest category of responses indicated a team teach 
approach v/hich seems logical sincp schools can make more effecient 
use of personnel with this approach. In terms of geographical area 
anc3 racial/ethnic distribution of population, there were few 
differences . 

About half of the schools felt that there were adequate 
instructional resources available. Most of the difficulties in 
obtaining materials centered around insufficient funds. Special 
resources and materials for enrichment often caihe from personal 
collections or outside sources. 

We had anticipated that the majority of schools interviewed 
would not be well informed on the question of instructional 
resources and teaching techniques. Whether or not the schools 
considered this aspect of ethnic modification of the curriculum 
important was. not clear • The problem of obtaining 'appropriate 
materials "is" difficult, thus • a number of school districts have 
developed their own materials. However, more effort needs to be 
put into creating new strategies and methods of teaching ethnic 
studies. Although districts throughout the nation have conducted 
special workshops on teaching such things as black historyi and 
hired numerous consultants, • most are still searching for more 
promising approaches to teaching ethnic studies. 
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PROGRTuM OUTCOMES 

All schools interviewed were asked a series of questions about 
their expectation of progr^lIns. These questions were designed to 
determine what school personnel thought ethnic prograins could actually 
do. This line of inquiry centered around pupil behavior,, performance, 
and academic achievement. 

Almost all of the schools indicated that the program at least 
partially contributed to the attainment of program objectives and 
that they had expected changes in pupil behavior. They listed the 
following changes: 

1. discipline problems 

2. more pride 

3 . positive attitudes 

4. better intergroup relations 

5. awareness. 

6. assimilation 

7. more involvement in the affairs of the school 
Responses to these questions were fairly evenly distributed 

among the categories listed. We also asked what measured changes 
in the behavior of the students resulted from the program. This 
list^ was somewhat different and included the following: 

1. increased attendance 

2. more positive attitude 

3. better rapport with professional staff 
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4, No measurements applied 

5, don' t know 

6, other 

As expected the largest percent of responses said no measure- 
ments were applied. A significant number of schools, hov/ever, 
indicated that the i It had been increased attendance, a more 
positive attitude,and better rapport with the staff. We were also 
interested in getting some indication of expected changes in pupil 
performance. Most schools expected changes to occur and listed the 
follov;ing: 

1. better attendance 

2. greater achievement (reading level changes, 
i'^ class on oral and written tests - skill 
improvement) 

3. positive attitudes toward learning and an 
increased interest in reading materials 

4. greater aspirations. 

The majority of schools indicated that they expected greater achieve- 
ment and more positive attitudes. When asked what measured changes 
resulted from the program, we again found a high percentage who had 
not applied measurements although a nuit^Der of schools reported greater 
use of the library. Finally, we asked if there had been any environ- 
mental changes as a result of the program. The list of responses were 

1. improved community direa 

2. student dress changed 
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3. school bulletin boards wore improved 

4. conimunity attitudes toward the school 
were improved 

5. Black Solidarity 

6. fewer student demands 

7. less school damage 

8. overall better growing relations- 
While there are obviously notable exceptions, schools in 

general while having stated obj ectives did little to dQtermine 
if they were meeting their stated goals. In any case it would be 
dxfficult to determine a cause and effect relationship between 
such things as academic achievement and ethnic studies programs. 
On the other hand, it does appear that there were indeed changes 
as a result of a program. Certainly the environmental changes 
are obvious as well as better rapport with staff. Nevertheless, 
it is our observation that there is a vast difference between 
what school persoimel expects to happen and what actually happens 
as a result of an ethnic studies program. 
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S ELECTED a pp?oac::e5 :vr S EVERAL Y O?.:^ d istp.icts 
Some school systems have inaugurated v/hat might be classified 
as ethnic studies programs that are of more than routine interest 
in terms of goals, content and the development of permanent value 
to the school system served. The programs mentioned here were 
not chosen on the basis of merit T>ut to provide an even more 
detailed description of approaches to ethnic studies. In most cases 
the name of the school is not mentioned, hov:ever, in some instances 
it is necessary to refer to a specific program. The student popu- 
lations of the schools and districts described here range from ^ small 
percentage of ethnic minority students to those v/ith very high- 
distribution of ethnic students. 
^ Ethnic Studies In A Small Citv 

One school system's administrative head stated that they have 
begun to integrate material on Black American History into all grade 
levels instead of establishing a separate course of study in Black 
^ History or Black Literature. While this initial statement appeared 

to indicate positive action by this school system it is also true that 
the School board had met with the State Commission on Civil Rights as 
;far back as 1969 after which a committee was formed and a' program of 
study outlined. In any event the approach to ethnic studies in this 
district is probably typical of efforts in cities of this size who 
have a small percentage of minority groups. 



There arc tvro high schools in this ax'ea and a junior high v:ivh 
a population that is about 30 per cent black. A course of study in 
one high school for elev^enth grade Anerican History presents an 
instance of the inclusion of what appears to be significant materials 
concerning black participation of life in the United States. 
Cultural .involverr^ent is stressed, and some attention given -to the 
continued existence of political, economic and Sv^cial inequities, 
examples of distortion and omission were noted in the materials. 
Marian Anderson "blazed the trail" at the Metropolitan Opera as 
Ulrica in "Un Ballo in Maschera" by Verdi, not in II Travotore, as 
indicated in the syllabus. Treatment of Miss Anderson's efforts is 
further componded by failure to point out that even though she had 
been acclaimed by Toscanini in 1927, she and all black singers of 
all nationalities did not appear at the Metropolitan Opera until 
the 1951 season. This was not an isolated example of inaccurate 
info^rmation or omission of fact. It is typical of the treatement of 
content found in the syllabi in many courses. While references to 
ethnic groups are included in the content of the course, the treat- 
ment is often inappropriate and invalid. 

The other high school currently offers a course in Afro-American 
Literature. The authors studied are more relevant to the current scene 
than those studied in various genre of writing in another course 
(Modern Authors) which examines the works of James Weldon Johnson, 
James Baldwin and William Styron. But inclusions of Dorothy Heywood's, 
Pof qy and Marc Counelly's Green Pastures could hardly be interpreted 
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styles that serva to dissipate the srero-ypos about black Gccornc-aat: c:; 

to the social scene in Southern United States. The sa-a can be i^ixLd 

for the selections of William Styron's novel, presumably his treatment 

of the Nat. Tu rner Rebels • r None of the three selections ISsted is 

likely to enhance any stuo;^nt's critical understanding of the black life 

style since all pander in different ways to the stereotype of the 

ignorant, superstitious syndrome imposed on black by many v;hite writers. 

The exclusion of the younger more perceptive black writers such as 

Sonia Sanchez. Don Lee, Ed Buliins, Nikki Giovanni, Larry Neal, Sam 

Greenlee or even a Claude McKay from anearlier generation is significant. 

A course. Ethnic Anerica, is offered as a twelth grade elective. 

The course description lists contents as 

"a basic look at the composition of various nation- 
alities and racial strains in American society. 
Particular stress will involve origin and background; 
characteristics; migration; obstacles; success and 
failure; contributions. This course is not intended 
to answer the problems of our society, but onlv to 
convey to the student some measure of understanding 
and enlightment. " 

We were not provided with a syllabus, • this comment on the content of 
the course cannot be made. 

Elementary and junior high schools visited in this district present 
a more generalized approach to the inclusion and implementation of 
ethnic studies content • Accorc^'ng to principal? interviewed most 
curriculuir. sources have followed the mandates set down by the New York 
State Departmer-^ :>f Educatioa, One school functions as a community 
school K-6'/ on a model cities grant. The school is able to augment its 
resource center through funds provided by the grant Continued functioning 
of the community school concept as vdhicle for involving parents in the 
education process is uncertain after model cities funds are expanded. It i 



to bo noted that all of t^^e t-^---^--- ^ 

one conununity school is located in a deterioratincj "inr.er citv 
area. The school's population is predomnantly blaclc and non-English 
speaking Italian and students are two years behind acade^^ically . 
Kodel Cities established the goals of this school and identified 
enrichment of the curriculu.. as a major goal. Team teaching, audio- 
visual aids and traditional methods of teaching are used. There is 
no emphasis on ethnic studies and even if there were, teachers would 
have to be trained before anything like Black studies could^e 
incorporated into the curriculum. 

In another school (K-9) , located in an upper middle class area 
of white residents, the black students are transported in by bus. 
The pre-kindergarten program is financed through Title I funds. The 
school's library center is of special interest for its acquisitions 
in the various disciplines as they relate to black and other minority 
groups. Displays, field trips and encouragement to use tho facilities 
of the library were noted to be far above the average effort seen in 
other schools in various localities. 

introduction of ethnic studies materials into elementary schools 
has been done by two consultants from the division of elementary ed- 
ucation, using workshops as a vehicle for introduction. In-service 
workshops have not been used. The consultants cited an example of 
introductory biographies on Afro-Americans . i^^ the fourth grade at 
the one community school and the use of a new text on The Social 
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of curriculun. The assistant superintendent of instruction 
and the Directc^' f Secondary Education ir.dicated that the English 
curriculum for the high schools will be revised during the summer of 
1971- Consultants froni a local college and the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education will assist. 

The Central administration indicated that social studies teachers 
are supplied v;ith text books, filrr: strips and study plans for use in 
planning class work. The high school administration sets aside a 
period for cooperative planning for the social studies division. The 
plan is to be extended to the English Department during the 1971-72 
school year. 

The population characteristics of the last census in this area 
revealed a relatively small percentage of Black Americans. There are 
very few Spanish-speaking residents and few American Indians. There 
are a total of 350 .jlack students in the school system. Blacks are 
employed in the service industries as painters or unskilled laborers. 
There is one black policeman and one black physician in the city. Some 
industries have a minimal number of black employees. In this ^ 
school . system, there are no black principals, administrators or 
heads of departments although there is one black vice-principal at one 
of the high schools. 
Ethnic Studies In A Large City 

While ^-he above description is an example of a smaller citys* 
handling of ethnic studies, it is also useful to look at the profile 
of a larger city, in this city a system of appointments is used based 
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one black principal of a high school in the city. T.-^o olQiwontnry ' 
lichool principals are blacl;^ 

Perhaps the most interesting school in tero^ of ethnic studies 
in this area is one located in an all black araa. Much of the 
irjnediate surrounding area has been leveled as a part of an urban- 
renewal plan. The lots are vacant and overgrovm with grass and 
plants. The school was formerly a regular school adjacent to an 
elementary schcol ser\'ing a public housing develcir^ent in the area. 
Directly across from this school is a junior high school - housed in 
a building converted from a technical high school v/hich has been 
relocated. 

This school was created in response to the demands of the black 
^community for community control of schools. Since the Board of Education 
continue? to be centralized, an agreement was made for control of 
policy. A board'of 15 ;:iembers, 5 each from a State Teachers College, 
from the community and from the Board of Education was selected. 
The Board of Education accepted the program only on condition that it 
retain fiscal control. All salaries, purchases and resources are 
funded by the Board of Education. 

Career opportunities training for paraprof essionals are offered 
through an agreement with a State Teachers College, The Board of 
Education does not participate in the plan and two courses are now 
offered at the State Teachers College. All student teachers are 
^interviewed by the school committee mentioned above. 
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Blac^: studies are an interrrri] rurt c: the currlculur^. 3;, ^ovrn* 
iTaatcrial in art, nusic, dance, lxbrc=r:/ iriaterials, ;:5ullet:.n boards, 
trips, speakers is infused into the regular curricuiuia. ethnic study 
material is introduced on the kindergarten Ic^vel. No meaningful 
evaluations of effect of curriculiini have been ms'^e since the progran 
is only in its second year. Follow up for achievement levels is 
' planned in order to measure the degree of achievement of that, objective 
in terms of response to interesting learning situations. At the time 
of the interviev/, children were being tested, hence few classrooms 
were visited. They appeared, however, to have sufficient materials 
available for use in enrichment of course -content. 

The community organization responsible for this school is a 
federation of 124 black prof essional , lay and church organizations. 
The faculty is comp^ 3d of fifteen black and nine white teachers. 
The twenty- four parap^ofessionals v.n staff are black and the neighbors- 
hood b^s 100 percent black residents • 

Of the 503 children enrolled, 99 percent are black. There are 
no Indian or Spanish speaking children attending at present^ and parents 
may send their children to this school by choice* Thus 399 children 
are transported to the school from all areas of the city. The school 
now has a long waiting list. Curriculum was developed after the 
school staff had sent the principal to several educational sites in 
other states,.. Although the program was approved by t^ie parents, the 
effect of the curriculum cannot be measured because the program has 
% not yet completed its second 'yer-tr. 
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One hign school ir-terv:Le'ved i:: this area is located in a :-r- 
hoo'5 of one fanily hc-es, priirarilv oz the sryle of 30-35 years a^'o* 
Although the school v/as constructed in 1937, it is a spacious, solidy 
constt-ucted building giving evidence of careful maintenance policies. 
The principal indicated that median incone Is about $10,000 per year wi: 
blue collar workers predominate. Most black families are blue collar 
vorZ<ers that have r.oved into the area from the center of the city. 
The principal said th^^ the ratio of black to white is changing 
"exponentially". While the neighborhood has been stable in terms of 
white family occupancy, it is predicted that it will be an all ")lack 
neighborhood within the next five years. In this sense, it follows 
the national trend in the maintenance of segregatecS housing^ There 
are five public housing developments in the area serving the sc^iool. 
All were constructed 2^ -3b years ago. 

Ethnic studies includes only Black studies at this school. There 
are three students of Puerto Rican ancestry and 510 black students in 
a total population of 2200 students. Black studies courses were not 
introduced into the curriculum until the . . Board of Education 

introduced a syllabus on Afro-American history for grades 11-12 in 
1969--70. The chairman of the Social Studies Department said that a 
course in Afro-American history is offered as an elective course 
during the senior year. The corventional social studies curriculum 
does not place any specific emphasis on black or Puerto Rican figures 
in hir^tory. The curriculum follows that issued by the Board 
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the ninth and tenth years in the hich school. 

^ World History Regents courses nov* include iinits on Africa and 
Asia. These units have been included since 196;. Theorr- ically, a 
St -dent nay complete the four year high school study course without 
having had any significant, structured contact with ethnic studies in 
either course or t^oical exploration. 

in smnmary, the implementation of ethnic studies courses in this 
system is related to the degree of emphasis placed on inclusion at 
any given tiir.e. The text book materials 'used in the general areas 
of social studies follow the national trend of exclusion of specific 
materials related to the black and Spanish speaking elements of .the 
general population. The implementation of such materials still depends 
on the inclinations of the department head and the individual classroom 
teecher in relations to his degree of comiiittment to include a repre- 
sentative amount of material in general courses. The- elective courses 
are available as appendages to the regular curriculum attracting 
primarily black students. 

The five elective subjects in social studies for the senior year 
are: Economics, Afro-American History, Sociology, Current Issues, 
and Government. There are no elect ives in Latin-American or Puerto 
Rican areas. The courses in Spanish are taught by a Central American 
instructor. In short, the school administration appears to have 
followed the dictates of the Board of Education and had not voluntarily 
initiated imy ethnically oriented study courses before the Board issued 



it's ccjrscr cf study. 

Th^s school £Vstc-'£ cvcrvic-/.- ci: r-inc-rity gro"? rcla- icr.ships 

o 

is tyoifiec by the activities of the Superintendent in the area of 
Hunan Relations. Develo?-ent of Bibliographies and other materials 
pertaining to .-ninority groups had begum prior to 1967. The 

results of those efforts has been reflected in such a project as the 
Resource Center for Audio-Visual materials under develcpir.ent at a 
junior high school- The project is ^unded with Title I funds. The 
principal and coordinator held conferences with interviev;ers and 
indicated that the Center has already acquired the most complete 
catalogue of audio-visual materials in the County. The materials 
will essentially serve as a resource banl< Oii black and Spanish oriented 
materials for the entire city. New materials are constantly under 
® review by the coordinator and his staff of paraprof essional personnel. 
The materials are also made available for community use in the school 
since special events are planned under the auspises of the resource 
center in an effort to involve more residents in the educational 
efforts. While the school routines are still beset with problems of 
disruption fermented by <, group of school leaders, the curriculum in 
social studies and English has developed some areas of emphasis on 
ethi .ily relevant materials as ai; integrated part of the courses 
of study. The ninth year social studies course follows the materials 
recommended by the State Department of Education. Courses of specific 
content on Black Americans are taught on a volunteer basic by black 
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cent. 

A Kulti-Ethnic Arporoach 

The following is a description of a multi-ethnic approach in one 
Kew York sc?.go1 district that requires special mention. This effort 
to include d:hnic studies in the school was financed . nder a grant f ror. 
the New York State Urban Education Program* A task force was created 
to provide supplenrentary curricuroin on ethnic group contributions and 
their role in society* The areas around which these materials were 
developed were reading, language arts, social studies, and science. 
The ethnic groups to be included represented the ethnic niake up of t:.e 
district. They were Italian, Jewish, Black, Spanish, and Irish. 

Resource units were developed in the four areas described and 'with 
the advice of various consultants teachers gathered materials. Each 
set of resource units vere then given to individual teachers who were 
a^ked to study them and use what they could in the classroom. In 
addition, in-service workshops were held, lasting approximately 
fifteen weeks and open to anyone. They attracted approximately one 
hundred teachers and were moderately successful. 

The following summer a small group was established to review the 
resource units and to make revisions based on the comments suggested 
by teachers. Wholesale revisions were made at this time but the 
revised units were not handed out. Instead, it was decided to hold 
some additional workshops, but this time one teacher from each school 
attended. This teacher was to become the expert on .these materials 
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or in ether v;ords the resource person. These serriinars lasted eight 
v;eeTcs . 

These ethnic studies resource teachers then v/ent back to their 
respective schools and conducted other v/orkshops on the use of the 
ethnic study materials. They were requested to study the unit and 
to develop a paper product in the form of lesson plans. These multi- 
ethnic lesson plans v/ere to become part of the regular lesson. The 
best ones were chosen and distributed. The major goal of this 
approach was to develop pride in ones ethnic group. However, the unique 
thing here is, that teachers will be criticized if they are not 
using multi-ethnic units in subject matter areas where it is appro- 
priate. 

In this district with one high school, (9-12) there are also 
specific classes on Black Studies, A single diploma is issued, 
covering all areas of major concentration i.e*., college preparatory, 
general academic, . commercial, and vocational* . The school plant is of 
unique design, covering a large land area and is located in an upper 
middle class area. Virtually all black students are transported to 
and from the school by busses. 

The principal extended the courtesy of freedom to pursue the 
research in any method selected by the interviewer. Department heads 
of disciplines most directly involved with ethnic studies were met 
during an introductory session. Subsequent conferences were held with 
two teachers that participated in -the construction of the multi-ethnic 
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approach, the teachor of /M'ro-.-jr.erican history, the resource dopc-rlnont 
head, the guidance coordinator, five classroom teachers and a. student. 

In discussing individual choices of methods of teaching with r.embcrs 
of the social studies faculty, one member stated that she does not 
svLbscribe to the idea of emphasizing the significant contributions of 
any group since, in her opinions, this only serves to further polarize 
opinions. It is necessary to point out here that she also said later, 
that she had been given the benefits of a parochial school education 
adjunct provided by her parents, hence she had some concepts concern- 
ing her specific religious and cultural heritage provided independently. 
In her classes in world history, which are for honor students only, 
she does not utilize any phase of the "multi-ethnic" approach, empha- 
sizing, instead, the most salient features of the major civilizations 
in history. Presumably this does not include much material on Africa 
since she did not indicate such, though "she had been advised that the 
scope of the present research activity is on implementation of ethnic 
studies. 

Another instructor, a teacher of social issues - an elective open 
to level 3 or level 5 students said that the position of the Black man 
in the historical perspective of the United States receives examination 
in material related to sociological and historical aspects of the black 
■ experiences. 

Five other teachers discussed their disciplines with the interviewer. 
All %^ere unanimous in their deprecation of the material available to 
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in text .o..s. .r3xts revised as l.tc 1967-63 aft.r t^, 
sensitivity towards the Blac. and Puerto Mean existences in th^ 
O — >^oca..e a ^act for edueatcr.. do not include relevant, accurate 
or fun treatment of factors related to the BlaC. Puerto Mean or 
American Indian groups. 

This school appears to be administered with a resoect for 
. academic freedo. and a basic dependence upon the individual teacher 
to .eet ideals of providing . adequate instructional program for 
an students, m the matter of imp: ementation of ethnic studies, 
there are no controls imposed by the Bepartment of Social studies. 

Examination of library materia] ^r.« • 

y materials, special resources and freedom to • 

acquire materials indicates the school ^r^r^ir.- ^ 

scnool administration makes full 

provision for such acquisitions. The extent of 

j-iie exTzenr ot tne use of the 

■•»lti-eth„ic" materials then, depends on the personal philosophy 
Of the teacher and his or her subscription to the principal that 

such an approach is of value to an ' 

aiue to all or any portion of the student 

body he or she is teaching. 

*e academic program is divided into three leves. .evel one is 
the honors course for students of exceptional ability, .evel three 
encompasses the average students, .evel five deals with the low 
and under achievers, .he results of elementary school experiences 
and response to testing places the bulH of the blac. students in th\ 
level five grouping. Reading sHills and deficiencies in that area 

present problems for many of the black students There ' 

ai-uuents. Tnere is no structured 
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remedial adjunct that could enable the level five students to select 
the elective courses in Afro-American History or African History-- These 
courses are open only to level three students. 

The course in current issues has three sections, and is open to 
level five students • The courses in Ajnerican history have no specific 
content given over to historical rr.aterial about specific ethnic groups. 
The ninth year course in world history includes units on Afro--Asian, 
European and the Graeco-Roman civilizations. 

A cursory and by no means inclusive summary of the implementation 
of ethnic studies here would indicate that the setting up of specific 
courses in Black History has been done. The courses, however, reach 
only a miniscule portion of the student population because of the 
course level and the fact that the courses are open to seniors only. 
The student that drops out of school before reaching the twelfth grade 
has no opportunity to experience instruction in specific areas of ethnic 
studies. . • 

The content of the specific courses, African and Afro-American 
History is comprehensive in its outlined coverage of relevant areas? 
bibliography is current; extensive, giving ^svidence . of scholarly 
planning, execution and committment to a comprehensive approach to 
the subjects. But the courses reach relatively few students, leaving 
the majority without specific exposure to areas of knowledge that 
might eventually contribute to elimination of persistent stereotypes 
and racist reactions born of a lack of specific information about the 
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affects of racist thought. The numerous studies conducted in the 
area of racial class tensions indicate that racism continues to be 
more overiiy expressed among the lov/er middle and under class strata 
of all. ethnic groups • Hence the thrust of multi-ethnic studies 
would appear to be needed more on this level of achievement in this- 
school system . . 

Furth illumination on the reason for inception of the multi- 
ethnic approach is given by an examination of the history of 
community pressure exerted on the school board by the black 
citizens residents for inclusion of relevant material on their 
heritage in the curriculum. The multi^-ethnic approach had not 
been inaugurated in study or practice before the black community 
voiced its discontent with the curriculum. The extensive study 
conducted under a grant from the New York State Urban Education 
Program and described earlier had mixed reaction partially because 
of opposition mounted by the white ethnic groups in the community. 
But pressures were applied and the current courses in Black Studies 
in the high school are the result of these pressures. 

This district is typical of many areas in the state. While 
members of ethnic groups press for the inclusion of their* contributions 
in the curriculum, the dominant group, usually white, does not see this 
as important. School administrators who want to respond to there 
community demands are caught in the middle. Thus curriculum innovation 

becomes a .political concern rather than a pedogogical issue. 

"4' 
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Frecport, Buffalo. Roslvn, Rochester and Nev; York city 

Looking at some specific areas in the state of New York provides 
a brief view of what some school3 and districts are attempting to do 
to modify their curriculum in terms of ethnic studies. In the 
village of Preeport^ Long Island school representatives sought out the 
services of The Board of Cooperative Educational Services (BOCES) 
and the New York State Education Department's Division of Inter- 
cultural Relations to carry out a project to improve multi-ethnic 
education. The Racial Ethnic Action Project (REAP) ^ federally 
funded under title three of the Elementary and Secpndary Education 
Act (ESEA) , was set up to develop such a program over a three year 
period. The preeport project is the first program of its kind on 
9 Long Island and is designed to serve as a basis for similar projects 
throughout the state and nation. 

The purpose of the project in terms of its general goals is to 
open communications among people of different ethnic and racial 
backgrounds in an effort to redefine a sense of common purposes 
among the citizens of Freeport. In general they are concerned about 
the discord within their community. They believe that positive 
action and change can result from inner action among teachers, 
students, parents and concerned individuals of the community. 
The project has outlined the following goals: 

1- To improve self images of students 
^ ^ 2. To improve the understanding of various 

school community groups to one ahothers 
needs and problems 

O 3. To improve attitudes of students from 

ERIC different racial and ethnic backgrounds 



tovrards one another 



4* To create a structure designed to gi\^x^ 

students and ccirinunity a voice in curriculum 
developrrient. 




5. To inriprove the achieveraent of students in 
social studies. 



In order to achieve these goals, teacher^ students and 



parents are to cooperate in designing and preparing a guideline 
of enriched multi-^ethnic and racial materials • The New York State 
social studies curriculum will be the foundation for the set of 
curricul\:iin models which will include the contributions of all of 
the recial and ethnic groups that have made America. The guideline 
will represent as accurately as possible American historical, ethnic 
and racial experiences. In consultation v;ith the offices o£ the New 
York State Education Department the guideline will be prepared by 
teachers, parents and students. it will include model lesson plans 
units, bibliographies and multi-media resources* The guidelines 
will not be restricted to social studies, but where appropriate will 
.be interdisciplinary in nature relating to language arts, sciei^e, 
music and art. 

The first year plan will be curriculum guides for grades five 
and eight. Grades six, seven and. nine will be developed the second 
year. During the third year, grades three, four and ten will be 
revised. 

Another f)art of a project task will be th6 development of a 
resource center of ethnic books, films, filmstrips , recordings, 
program materials and other audio visual materials. These items 
will be catalogued and made available for use by the entire district. 
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other school districts \/ith sinilar problems to those of the co::jrr.uni ty 
of Freeport will be invited to observe and share experiences in the 
hope that they may achieve similar conununity and school resolutions. 

The Buffalo public schools Black history program has spurred the 
creation of a group of interracial study clubs and Af ro-Arrverican 
cultural organizations with a wide range of programs for both Black 
and white students. These high school clubs which are starting to 
become full fledged extra curricular activities typically operate 
in these areas: music^ art, dance# social exchange, panel discussion, 
historical inquiry and field trips. The most active of these groups, 
the Xnterracial Researchers Club at Bennet High School, has produced 
a motion picture for use . at human relations meetings. The movie 
was made under the auspices of the New York State Education Department. 

The Buffalo school district has a curriculum guide Historv of the 
Negro in America for grades The guide was developed by a 

curriculum committee which included students. Students will con-- 
tinue to serve on curriculvim committees that are responsible for 
shaping the Black studies program according to the superintendent. 
Plans are also underway to involve parents in committee work. The 
guide is designed to give the K-8 teacher pertinent material that 
can be incorporated into his daily classroom instruction. It does not 
form the basis for separate course in Negro History. 



The Buffalo school system too:< its first official note of Bleic?-: 
history" in the spring of 1967 when a bibliography on the cultural 
and historical contribution of American minorities was published 
and distributed. Schools were instructed to order all pertinent 
books not on their shelves. As a result each school library added 
about thirty to forty books relating to Blacks - 

The Afro-American Studies program at Roslyn High School was 
introduced in 1968 for a school that has fewer than 60 Black students 
and a school population of 1500. The program includes three major 
areas presented by team teaching; Afro-American History, Afro-American 
Literature and Afro-American Art, Music and Dance. Each area of 
study is designed to compliment the other. Consequently a typical 
unit may involve a recording and discussion of historical documents, 
the interpretation of a related poem in the enjoyment of a correlated 
folk song, spiritual or contemporary Black musical composition. The 
belief in Roslyn is that one needs a flexible approach in order to 
teach either Afro-American or ethnic studies. 

In Rochester, the. approach to ethnic studies has been primarily 
concerned with Black studies. As early as 1963 the city school 
district began developing a supplemental unit called the Negro in 
American life for use in eighth grade English and social studies 
classes. A separate course in black history started in 1967 at the 
Rochester High School with the greatest Black enrollment. A year 
later another high school offered a similar course as an elective 

for students in grades 11 and 12 and by the 1969-70 school year 
O 
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all nine soconaairv' schools in Rochester vere offering an elective ccv 
in Negro History for black and v;lnite students from grades 9-12 • 

The 1964 curriculum guide for eighth graders^ The Nearo and 
T^erican Life was originally developed for English courses. It is 
nov; used as teacher's guide for the general education of eighth 
graders especially in English and social studies. It follows the 
prenii3e that just telling history to the students frequently ends 
in a huradruin class* Straight textbook reading can bring the same 
resulc and furthermore the general texts stress too little of the 
nature of slavery. Consequently the guide recommends some readings 
that are vivid and poignant enough to arouse the most restless 
student. It suggests that students learn about the specific horrors 
and sufferings endured on slaveships by reading a first person 
account of an inspection of a slave ship made by a Rev. R. Walsh in 
1829. The account, "notices of Brazil" appears in a book called 
Heritage of America * Although most schools today avoid Harriet 
Beecher Stowe • s Uncle Tom's Cabin , the eighth grade guides suggest 
it be used. The guide also recomanends Mark Twain' s. Huckleberry 
Finn for its satire on Southern conventions and customs. 

Ever since the late 50's.and early 60' s the New York City 
Schools have been trying to do something to make the curriculum 
more meaningful for Negro and Puerto Rican children* They were one 
of the first to approach textbook publishers in 1960-61 and ask for 
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te>:tl)ooks that were more authentic and more realistic- There are 
obviously more courses and programs relating to minority groups 
than anybody. can begin to count,* and nobody even tries. The 
dynamics of changing programs and the efforts at decentralization 
that have given district superintendents greater responsibility 
for cuririculum and instructional materials teve made it .impossible 
to keep an accurate inventory of everything that is happening in 
New York. 

The New York City schools are subject to ?- loose control of 
subject matter because of the dissimination of courses of study by 
the State Board of Regents. They publish courses of study for 
social studies and English, two areas in which inclusion of ethnic 
studies is most likely to permit a wide variety of approaches! Principals 
of high schools in New York City can implement programs 

that originate with the department chairman who has a supervisory 
role in improvement of instruction, thus if a department chairman 
in English or in social studies is interested in such things as 
Black studies, his high school can offer a wide variety of courses 
in this area. 

Some examples of activities in New York City's decentralized 
school districts which are .composed of elementary and intermediate 
schools are on' Afro-American' s studies project in District 29 which 
•includes an advisory council that represents .a broad cross section of 
the community. The council is composed of parents, teachers, 
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supervisors, curriculuiu coordinators, civil rights leaders and 
specialist, all deeply involved in all stages of project plannina. 
In District 5^ in Manhattan, there is a special heritage corps of 
17 performing artists who provide enrichment experience for 
students. District 2 has a Director of Afro-American studies who 
conducts deir.onstration lessons on a regular basis and prepares 
curriculum materials and anotated bibliographies was well as 
serving as a consultant for teachers on an individual basis. District 
16 has a group of 11 teachers acting as resource people, who w^ork 
under a director of Afro-American culture. And at District 15, in 
Brooklyn/ there is ar Afro-Mediterranean Art and Culture Center 
operating under a coordinator of Black history and Puerto Rican 
Culture. It provides demonstration lessons and teacher training. 
The scope of the center is broader than Black and Spanish culture. 
It includes materials from Italy, North Africa and the entire 
Mediterranean area for students who have ancesters from this region. 

The New York City schools have several multi media resource 
centers that have materials on minority cultures. One such center 
at Harlem Public School 92 in District 6 is specifically aimed at 
emphasizing the history of minorities and their role in development 
of the community and of the state. The center/ operating under a 
federal grant; has a professional staff including two librarians a^'ld-t>' 
an audio -visual specialist. It serves 38,000 students and 45 
public and non public schools. Another resource center in Harlem 
with materials on Blacks and Puerto Ricans is part of a joint 
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project operated by the Board of Education and the Bank Street College 
of Educatio'-' 

Th , . ^rd of Education of the City of New YorTc is also 

y 

involved i3i ? variety of activities related to ethnic studies- It 
requires all teachers to talce an approved course in Human Relations. . 
The Human Relations Course and other in-service courses for teachers 
were prepared by the Board's Office of Intergroup Education and 
offered to all teachers via. television workshops- The Board has 
also set up another series of city wide teacher training programs 
in cooperation with the African American Institute, a non-profit 
organization that is not part of the school system. The Bureaus of 
English and Social Studies as well as the Bureau of Curriculum 
Development have tried to help teachers by gathering suggested 
resource material and learning activities .for the classroom. Two 
recent .publications are:, Cultures Around the World a course of. 
study and related learning activities for grade 3' and Black Studies 
Kindergarten Grades 1- 2, a course of study and related learning 
materials and activities. These were published and distributed in 
1970. 

SAN FRANCISCO'S MULTI- ETHNIC INSTITU TE ' ... 

One new approach- in ethnic studies, is the Multi-Culture Instr-^^^te 
in San Francisco founded by Frances Sussna. The goal in this program 
is to preserve the ethnic identity of Blacks, Jewish, Chinese, Japanese 
and Mexican American children by treating them both as members of 
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their specific ethnic groups and as manibers of the larger society. 
V7ith its five group approach/ the program has attempted to create a 
redefinition of the concept of integration by bringing students 
together not only as human beings of equal worth but also as members 
of diverse sub--cultures . The program includes approximately one . 
hundred youngsters' in the age four to five group attending general 
studies together for part of each day. For the rest of the day 
students meet in classes with other members of their ethnic group to 
learn about the history and culture of the group. Once a week all 
the students meet together so that children cf one ethnic group can 
teach the others about their own unique heritage.. 

The following is an outline of the Multi-Culture Institute: 
The Program 

•The Multi-Culture Institute now has classes for children of. 
3 through 9 years of age. The program is divided into two levels: 
(1) nursery and kindergarten; (2)- first through . fourth . grade . . 

The younger children have classes from 8:30 until 12:00 and day 
care is provided for those needing it. The Program includes all school 
activities important for children of these ages, e.g. those concerned 
with orientation to school, reading and math readiness , listening .skills 
and habits, oral language skills, geography and weather concepts, arts 
and crafts, American holidays, health and safety, physical education 
activities, music, dance and drama. 
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Introduction 

Each day the younger children have some learning experiences 
related to one of the four principle ethnic cultures . studied at the 
school. An ethnic teacher comes ^to the class bringing to it language, 
foods, ^ngs, games, folklore and other various cultural elements. 
The qenc :1 studies teachers build on these activities at other times 
during the week. 
Full Day Classes 

The older children have classes from 8:30- to 12:00 and froni 
1:00 through 3:00 with a one-hour lunch period. Some of them also 
remain beyond that time for extended day care. There school day is 
divided as follows: 

1. integrated classes for a full program of 
general studies (e.g. English, arithmetic) 
(8 J 30 to 12:00) ; and 

2. separated classes for each ethnic group to 
have an extensive and intensive educational 
experience related to. that group - (1:00, to 3:00). .. 

The ethnic groups are, Afro- American, Chinese-American, Jewish- American, 

and Latin -American. These groups are in many ways dissimilar , but have at 

least one attribute in common: a particular background which merits re- 

cognition and exploration . There is also a fifth, polyethnic group which -- 

is made up of children whose backgrounds are Filipino, Welsh, Canadian, 

German, French, Scottish, Irish, English and Native-American. The 

polyethnic class has units on the contributions of various ethnic groups 

to American life. These children' are given a brief view of several 
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culture.s without an in-depth study of the language and culture of 
their own ethnic groups. Its purpose is: 

1. to demonstrate the difference in the two 
approaches; and 

2. to provide a model for public school districts 
which will initially use the separated approach 
for only a portion of their children. 

Sharing Activities 

There are periodic combined sessions in which each group teaches 
the others about its own group. Every Friday afternoon one of the 
ethnic classes is host to c-.ll of the other classes for approximately 
30 minutes. The children, led by the host group, share ethnic songs, 
dances and folklore. 

The program for ethnic instruction revolves around special days 
in the calendar of each ethnic group. For each special day, there 
are weeks of preparation in the form of related stories, songs, 
.improvised plays, and arts and crafts activities, leading to a 
culmination. Each such culminating event is attended by all of the 
older children. Ihe hosts for the program have the opportunity to 
present with pride their event, v^hile the other children gain an 
experience in awareness and appreciation of other cultures. - 
Language 

•• The languages taught are Spanish, Hebrew, Swahili and Mandarin, 
with some Cantonese also.. Language lessons are built on the unit 
themes, with song^ poems, taped conversations, arts and crafts, music, 
drama and story-writing. These are done ostensibly in preparation 
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for culmination, activities,, although primarily for the children's 

learning and enjoyment. 
Academic Skills 

The approach to academic skills is one of individualized in- 
struction, geared toward developing independent learning abilities 
and habits. Achievement is encouraged and recognized, but children of 
unequal abilities are not pitted against one another. No grades are 
given and in place of "report cards", there are individual parent- 
teacher interviews in which both hopefully gain and give insights 
useful for the child's benefit. Although reli-gious traditions are 
mentioned as they relate to the cultures, there is no theological 
instruction. This is left to the home, church or synagogue. 

The institute hopes to "initiate a similar program on the 
junior high level in the near future. The seventh graders attending 
will be in integrated classes, for part of -each .day and in "ethnic classes 
for the remaining part of the day. The integrated program will include 
instruction in all subjects normally studied at those grade levels, 
presented through the Multi-Culture orientation. The ethnic 
program will include all branches of social studies, language, 
applied arts and fine arts. Some of the children will come from 
' bilingual homes, or from homes where only the second language 
(e.g. Spanish) is spoken. For these children, there will be a 
special concern to approach the second language in a way which will 
develop their respect for it. 
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The Par West Regional Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development has been concerned with ethnic minority groups 
for some time. Early laboratory efforts included reports on 
California Indian Educatio n; Af ro-Ap_ericans in the Far We st. 
Mexican Rinericans . and Native Americans . The most recent 
effort, however, that deser\'es more than just a passing interest 
is the Multi-Ethnic Education Program. 

The primary goal of the Multi-Ethnic Education Program is 
to help minority children develop in accordance with life styles 
and social plans of their community, and to enable them to function 
adequately both within their community and the dominant society as 
equals. The goal of the program is to develop an internally 
• consistent model educational system through v;hich parents are 
involved in educational decision making. In support of this 
objective, they plan to: 

1. involve the various interest groups which constitute 
the learning community, that is parents, teachers, 
students, administrators, and interested members of 
the community, directly in the education of ethnic 
minor-ity- chi-ldren-in-a planned -way ; 

2. to develop valid and reliable data about the social 
and cultural contexts of children from the various 
ethnic minority groups; 

3. to develop a set of alternative learning environments 
which include features which strengthen ethnic minority 
children culturally, psychologically ,. and socially; 

4. to develop a model preprof essional training program or 
a system of alternative routes to credentialing; 
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5. to develop curricula which redirect that which is 
presently emphasized in public schools; and 



6. to develop a set of in-service training products f 
the purpose of providing teachers with information 
and culturally relevant educational practices, and 
effecting attitudinal change. 

To implement these goals and objectives tho foll^wina 
system has been proposed. A map of the total system of the 
Multi-Ethnic Education Program is shovm in Figure 10. 



Figure 10 

A Map of the Total System of the Mu1t1-Ethn1c 



Education Prooram 




1. the child is viewed as the central sub-system; 

2. supporting this sub-system is a second sub-system-- the 
. learning environment. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 



In ^ related development concerning ethnic modifications 
of the cjurriculurci, it is important to look at what some state 
departments of education have done. In a survey publish^ed by "±he 
Nssitij^naL School Public Relations Association* in one of the 
EatiaE^tion , U . S... A , reports, it appears that some states have ta&sn 
;:;.tapB that may have far reaching effects. 

^The ^Education, U.S.A. survey of state departments of education 
founaa. seven states whose legislatures have passed laws requirimg 
ox recommending that the contributions and achievments of miraority 
groups b:e included in school curricula. These States are California, 
Illinois:, Michigan, NebrasTca, New Jersey, and Oklahoma. Six rtgsrre 

states a^entuclcy, Missouri, Nevada, Pennsylvania, Rhode IslaEsf;-- . 

and Vermcmt — are trying to accomplish the same purpose through 
policy statements issued „by their state boards or state departssietits 
of education. 

According to the Education, U.S,A, survey, the first law 
x^lfcybing to minority inistory was passed in California in 1961^ 

* R|ack Studies in ^:hools . National Schockl Public Relations 
/ftssociation (W32^±ngton, D.C. 1970). 
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The law forbids the stcite department of education to approve. anv 
textbook ' :at ''does not correctly portray the role and contribution 
of the American Negro and members of other ethnic minority groups 
in the total development of the United States and of the state 
of California." Furthermore, if such a booX is found in any 
public high school in the state after an investigation by '•impartial 
experts" and a public hearing, the law requires the publisher to 
pay for the investigation. 

Another law. passed in California in 1965 .requires the state 
board of education to adopt textbooks for civics and history 
courses in elementary and high schools that "correctly portray 
the role and contribution of the ?imerican Negro and members of 
other ethnic groups in the total development of the United 
States and of the state of California." A still later California 
law, approved in 1968, insists that • social jscience courses in 
grades 1-12 "shall include the early history of California and a 
study of the role and contributions " of American Negroe'-, American 
Indians, Mexicans, and other ethnic groups to the economic, political 
and social development of California and the United States of America. 

The Oklahoma State Legislature passed a law in 1965 that directs 
the state board of education to require accredited elementary and 
secondary schools to include the history and culture of blacks and 
other minority races in their curricula. The board adopted the law 
as its policy and ordered the state department of education to 
develop an appropriate bibliography and to include minority history 
and culture courses. 
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An Illinois law, passed in 1967, trieis to cover all ethnic group? 
^ in the region. It reads: "The teaching of history shall include 

a study of the role and contributions of American Negroes and other 
ethnic groups including, but not restricted tOf Polish, Lithuanian, 
German, Hungarian, Irish, Bohemian, Russian, Albanian, Italian, 
Czechoslovakian, French, Scotch, ^^tc, in the history of this country 
and this state." 

The Illinois State Department of Education conducts supervisory 
visits to schools throughout the state to see 'if this statutory ^ 
requirements and others are being met. Schools are also required 
to submit an annual report, outlining the steps they have taken 
to meet the various regulations. 
^ The New Jersey State Legislature passed a joint resolution 

in December 1967 recommending that the commissioner of education 
take the necessary action *'to assure that the hi n school curriculum 
fairly and accurately depicts the role of the Negro* in the history 
of the United States and that appropriate materials to achieve 
this purpose" are included in the curriculum immediately. Six 
months later the legislature appropriated $60,000 for inservicq 
training for high school teachers on the role of the Negro in American 
history. However, it is a tradition in New Jersey for the legislature 
to recommend curricular changes, but not to dictate them, so local 
schools are not required to x'ollow the 'legislators ' recommendation, 
A 1969 law in Nebraska calls for textbooks in American history 
and civil government to include contributions of ethnic groups. 
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It also says that all Tuncrican history courses, beginning in 1971, 
"shall include and adequately stress contributions of all ethnic 
groups to the development and growth of America as a great nation" 
and, specifically/ their contribution to art, music , education, 
medicine, literature, science, politics, and government, and 
the war services in all wars of this nation.*' 

The state laws in both Connecticut and Michigan get at the 
issue solely through restrictions on textbooks, A 1969 Connecticut 
law says: "Each town or regional board of education shall, in 
selecting textbooks for social studies, use textbooks which present 
the achievenients and accomplishments of individuals and groups 
from all ethnic and racial backgrounds." 

Two years earlier the Connecticut State Board of Education had 
issued a policy statement, noting that "in the past, a major effort 
of the public schools was directed towards what can be termed 
'Americanization." This puts great emphasis upon building a common 
culture and molding individuals into that culture. Conformity 
rather that diversity was stressed. 

"Today there is; a growing emphasis upon diversity, the role * 
of minority groups and the contributions which they have made.... 
A -truly perceptive teacher will find many opportunities to help 
pupils develop an understanding and an appreciation of the contri- 
butions of members of minority groups to our culture. Not only 
social studies but language, literature, music, art, and many 
other subjects offer opportunities for achieveing this goal." 
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Tho Michigan law, the Social Studies Textbook Act, requires 
local textbook selection authorities to select social studies toxr- 
booXs which fairly include the cichievements and accomplishments 
of ethnic and racial groups. This 1966 Act also orders the state 
superintendent of public instruction to make an annual random 
survey of social studies textbooks in use in the schools of the 
state to determine how well they meet this objective. 

The first such survey, conducted during the 1967-68 school year 
found the social studies textbooks to be "very seriously deficient 
in their treatment of minorities in general and Negroes in particula 
The review panel also concluded that 12 American history textbooks, 
used in many other states as well as Michigan, "are historically 
inaccurate, misleading, and distorted*" This problem has also . 
been recognized by other states and several of them, including 
Michigan^ have issued guidelines for selecting multi-ethnic 
textbooks. , 

Of the six states which are working through their state boards 
or state departments of education, Kentucky . and Pennsylvania 
have taken the strongest positions. In May 1968 the Kentucky ■ 
State Board of Education ordered all high schools in the state to 
include "adequate treatment of the historical significance and the 
importan.t role of the Negro and other minority races in our nation's 
growth and progress" in their senior year American history courses* 
And the Board directed the state department of education to prepare 
guidelines for th*e teaching of Negro and other minority race history 
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Consequently, the state department developed a 128--page resource 
unit/ Contributions of the Nearo to /American Life and Culture , which 
suggests a variety of approaches, resources, and methods. The Board 
said that if a school does not use these guidelines it "will be 
considered a deficiency in the accreditation process in this subject, 
area." 

Also in May 1968 the Pennsylvania State Board of Education 
directed schools to include the major contributions of Negroes and 
other racial and ethnic groups in U.S. history courses. The 
department of public instruction followed up with a series of 
recommendations, interpreting the new regulation. The Pennsylvania 
recommendations suggest that "minority group content" be taught 
in both elementary and secondary levels throughout the entire so- 
cial studies curriculum. 

The recoimnendations encourage districts to offer a separate 
elective course in Negro or minority group history '*where local 
needs indicate." However, the department says a separate course 
will not fulfill the state requirement "which was designed to 
expos? all students to these long-neglected areas of our history." 
The department also advises that materials about minority groups 
be integrated into history curricula, not treated peripherally as 
a supplemental unit. And it suggests that materials should not be 
limited to the contributions of outstanding individuals, but should 
include "the varying roles which minorities have- played in the course 

of American and Pennsylvania history." 
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Re quiromGnts In_.Stnte Of Ngy; York 

According to, ^ij2llIl^.Req ^,iro:r,ents Fo r Srhno;i^^jw.^^ 

and Re gulations o f _th e_Comm is si o ne^^ there are no 

state requirements for Ethnic Studies in terms of instructional 
program requirements. 

The law is stated as follows: 
S ubjects of Instruction 

Statute . instruction is required by law (Ed. L., 3204, 
subd. 3 (a) (1) in the first -eight grades in the followir 

subjects: Arithmetic 
reading 
spelling 
writing 

English language 
geography 

United States history 

civics 

hygiene 

• ' ■ -physicar training 

New York State history 
science 

Beyond the first eight years, instruction is required 
(Ed. L,, 3204 (3) (a) (2) in: 

English 

civics 

hygiene 

physical training 
American history . 

Communism, its methods and its destructive 
effects (permissive) 
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In addition, the law (Ed. L., 801--810) requires that 



provision l)e made for instruction in certain special subjects, 
including: 

patriotism • * ' • . 

citizenship 

history, significance, meaning, and effect of 
of Constitution of United States and amend- 
ments thereto 

Constitution of New York State and amendments 

Declaration of Independence 

the flag 

the nature and effect of alcoholic beverages 
the nature and effect of narcotic and habit- 
forming drugs 
humane treatment of animals and birds 
fire prevention 

Conservation Day and celebration of other national 

and patriotic holidays 
deleterious effects resulting from the use of 

cigarettes, drugs and narcotics, and excessive 

use of alcohol. 

Regents Rules and Commissioner's Regulations 

(1) High School (CR, part loo) 

An approved high school 4-year course of study shall 
• include the follov/ing units of work or their equivalent 

English •4 units 
Social Studies (including 1 year 

of American history) 3 units 

Science 1 unit • 

physical education h unit 
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Additional free electives shall be studied to make a total of 
sixteen units as the basic requirements for a local diploma for a 
four year high school. The completion of a total of 18 units 
including at least one year of mathematics is required for the 
state regents high school diploma. A' unit is a years vcrk in a 
subject requiring four or five periods a week of 40 minutes of 
prepared classroom work. 

(2) Junior High School 

Grades 7 to 9 shall include: 

English 

social studies 

science 

mathematics 

health education 

drawing 

music 

practical arts 

The Commissioner of Education, Ewald B. Nyquist however, has 
made the following statement: "in summarizing the laws, rules and 
regulations as ^numerated herein, it is not suggested that simply 
adhering to them would constitute a satisfactory educational program. 
All districts exceed these absolute requirements in varying degrees. 
It is the task of leadership in each school district to devise 
the educational program which meets the needs of that community"." 

The following table is useful in providing some information 
showing the incidence of "ethnic programs" in the public schools 
of New York State as defined by BEDS course codes. 
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Table XXI* 



NUMBER OF CIA^SES , TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
IN SELECTED COURSES 
NB'J YORK STATE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
1969-70 



Course 



Classes 



Teachers 



Students 



African (as a foreign 
language) 



16 



12 



340 



Asian and African 
Culture (Studies ) JHS 



8,082 



2,728 



224.942 



African History 



242 



123 



15,716 



♦Information Center on Education 
November 5, 1970 
JJS:DM 
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Chapter VI 
Sm'il'J^Kf AND DISCUSSION 

A Change of Orientation 

This report has been concerned with an examination of change in 

«. 

orientation or what we consider an important value which underlies 
schools in the State of New York, In education we have assumed that 
America was truly a melting pot, and therefore, any variation between 
school children v/ould have to be individualistic and psychologically 
based rather than ethnic and culturally based. Moreover, our edu- 
cational institutions have assumed that the most. useful way in 
which to encourage Americanism is to ignore racial and ethnic dis- 
tinctions, submerging them in an undifferentiated curriculum. The 
strong implication acquired by accepting this belief is that the 
American idea requires us to strive to be more American by losing 
any thing which distinguishes us from a non-descript fictional 
prototype. This concept is discouraging and -detrimental to Americans 
who either have names, family backgrounds or group associations that 
are different from the majority- 

Since a major key to every individual's behavior is the self image, 
society cannot afford to ignore any aspect of that image which may 
be of great importance in the. child's mind. Whether we like it or 
not every child defines himself partially in relation to his racial 
or ethnic group and also defines that group in relation to the American 
scene. Without direct intervention by the school, that definition like 
sex knowledge will continue to be acquired on the streets and may be 
inaccurate, unwholesome and subject to bias. 



Obviously, we cannot prevent any child from exploring his idonriry, 
hut we can and we usually do deprive him of the tools for evplcrir.g i-. 
positively and realistically. This unrealistic approach has deepened 
feelings of alienation and produced youngsters who have deficeint 
understandings of then^.selves as well as others. A child l^nows if he 
is different in the national origin of his parents, his religious 
affiliation or in the color of his skin. If he is taugTit explicitly 
or implicitly that the less said about this the better, the affects 
will be confusion, low self estee.. and bitterness for the "different 
children and a false sense of superiority for the other children. Just 
as one's community endeavors to provide a child with important affective 
and cognitive learnings relevant to an individuals identity, as an 
American or as a Californian or as a Southerner the content of our 
curriculum needs to provide similar learnings for other important 
.. aspects of his identity and by so doing legitimize these identities 
in the minds of all. 

It has too often been assumed that the proximity of different 
• groups to one another will automatically result in better understanding 
between two groups. Very often it does not. At present children can 
and do go through twelve or more years of typical schooling whether 
in segregated or integrated classes and come out totally unlearned in 
either information or attitudes about what the rest of society is like. 
These learnings cannot be laft to chance. They require intensive 
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teaching, and yet those in ov schools v;ho want to provide this tGaclil- : 
generally have neither training nor resources to call or.. Desegregation 
alone is insufficient to prevent racial and ethnic distinction from 
being used as barriers against intellectual and social communication. 
It is most important that we bring about a change of orientation. 
Ethnic_Stuciss Material s 

Curriculum content in English and Social Studies related to Black s 
or other ethnic minority groucsdoes not appear to reflect any recogni- 
tion of poetry, prose or social criticism beyond James Baldwin's, 
The Fire Next Tine, published in 1965. For example, the works of 
contemporary black writers such as Dan Lee, Larry Neal, LeRoi Jones, 
Sonia Sanchez, Nikki Giovanni, Ed Bullins and countless others are 
missing from the descriptions and syllabi of black literature courses 
set up as electives, presumably for those students of mature academic 
ability able to handle the materials of these writers. The fact that 
these writers are young, contemporary activists in the area of social 
criticism and literary fervor may account for their absence from the 
reading lists. 

Few of the materials we examined could be said to deal four 
square with the politics of controversy, black v/riters of' significance 
after James Baldwin, or with the actualities of discrimination by 
unions Although public documentation of such practices is available 
in some segments of the daily press" The trend in ethnic studies as 
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related to the inclusion of materi als in the standard courses appears 
to be the presentation of a treatment of the problem 

of ethnic groups and their origins in bland simplistic terms* Emphasis 
on role models is limited to the non-controversial ones# as determined 
by the dominant group - in the traditionally chosen areas of enter- 
' tainment and .sports- In many instances^ these figures presented^ such 
as Jackie Robinson, Marian Anderson, and Ralph Bunche have retired 
from the limelight into which they strode during periods before many 
of the current students were born. The work of a Martina Arroyo, 
Andre Watts, Frank Robinson or an Andrew Brimmer are not seen in the 
syllabi in current use. 

A survey of courses dealing with minority groups indicate that 
in all instances of specialized courses, the Black American in history 
and letters are dealt with, but little is included concerning the 
- Spanish- speaking American or the American Indian. Population surveys 
indicate that the black citizens are the largest group of students 
whose history as a specific group of American citizens has been 
omitted from the various curriculum in teirms of subject matter. In 
turn, the blacks have been most vocal in their concern about inclusion 
of relevant, accurate materials concerning their role in the develop- 
ment of the United States of America. The trend towards establishment 
of courses of study in ethnically oriented disciplines or electives 
-vould appear to defeat, or at best, vitiate the opportunity to reduce 
tensions and systems of misinformation caused by a general lack of 
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knov/lodge concerning minority group inv^olvements in iiistox-y, 
letters^ science and other disciplines, if the material is not 
integrated into the courses given on all achievement levels in the 
intermediate and high schools of* public school systems* Those in 
line for the most beneficial results of study, black and white, are 
for all intents and purposes not given the opportunity. 
Staffing Patterns 

In the school systems in which implementations of ethnic studies 
programs was being extended beyond the minimum inclusions of subject 
matter set down in New York State Department of Education Curriculum 
Guidelines # the school systems continue to reflect staffing patterns 
based on the cumulative accretions of discriminatary patterns inherent 
in the relative absence of opportunity for and encouragement of members 
of ethnic minorities to enter public school systems over the years. 
The pattern of staffing for heads of departments, central administration 
and for teaching staff needs to be examined* 

In almost every instance, policy , ^ staff ing patterns and implemen- 
tation in ethnic studies programs (as well as in all other academic 
and vocational disciplines) is determined, instituted and carried out 
by persons of Caucasian descent. 

The incidence of Black, Indian or Spanish speaking teachers, heads 
of departments, administrators and classroom teachers is not conc^istent 
with their individual percentage in the population of local census 
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or statewide census figures. Ir.plener.tation of ethnic studies progrc^.Ts 
has remainec within the province o£ Caucasians who are in policy 
malcing positions on Boards of Education, in individual schools and 
departments except in sonie conuT.unity controlled schools. 

The relative lack of minority group teachers and the virtual 
' absence of minority group administrators and heads of departments 
means that the minority group child must develop his sense of a 
balanced view and his analysis of ethnic. group histories through 
the administration and program designs of whites. Moreover, the 
relative absense of role models for children, especially in depart- 
mental, planning and administrative areas may alter the development 
of incentives for students to reach the upper levels of their 
potential for achievement. 

The fact that interviews with school personnel, heads of depart- 
ments and administrators find them decrying the lack of text books 
that give adequate coverage of material related to the ethnic 
minorities of :Black. Spanish-speaking and Indians in 1971 is eloquent 
testimony to the fact that equal opportunity to attend desegregated 
educational facilities did not necessarily have corallaries of 
immediate examination of curriculum and materials. Revision in these 
areas have lagged considerably. Of course the development of an 
activist approach to Civil Rights through the sit-ins. wade-ins 
demonstrations or through student demands for Black Studies courses 
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and the calendar movc-rr.enr of the inception of curriculun revisions 
and institution of ethnically orientea courses within tho social 
disciplines indicates a similar lag. 

Responses in interviews with heads of departments and adminis- 
trations indicated that little follow-up is done to evaluate the 
pravalence of use of ethnic materials provided for the classroom 
teacher. The stataiient of one social studies department head 
reflects a general attitude. He suggested that follow-up on teacher 
practices in the classroom is an infringement on academic freedom, 
hence he had not raised any questions on use of ethnic materials with 
members of his staff. While this may not necessarily be detrimental, 
it does mean that identity for ethnic students, especially black 
students, is still related to a syndrome in which the status of 
inequality is evident on a daily occurance basis. 

Ethnic Studies and Integration 

It was suggested earlier that desegration of schools does not 
necessarily have a corollary in immediate examination of curriculum 
in order to bring about ethnic modification, while school integration 
is not sufficient in and of itself to provide the kind of. schooling 
that reflects the diversity of our population, there appears to be 
a strong relationship between incidence of strong ethnic studies programs 
and racial/ethnic student distribution of population. 

The data presented in this report in Chapter II strongly suggest 
that integrated schools are more likely to have strong ethnic studies 
programs and that schools that are not integrated are likely to have 
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either v/ealw prograrns or no focus at all on ethnic ninoriry groups. 
Regarding the quality of schooling nhere are at least two distinct 
but related points to he made from these observations. Firsts if we 
accept the notion that the study* of ethnic groups enhances the curriculun 
then it follows that integrating our schools can improve the quality 
of education. And second that while bringing students of different 
backgrounds together in the classroom is important^ it is equally 
important to provide for the integration of curriculum. 

We need also to look at some other facts. In New York there are 
more than 1000 schools that are 100 per cent white. Our data indicates 
it is. unlikely that these schools will have programs which reflect 
the diversity of our population. It is even more unlikely that these 
schools will have integrated staffs. Moreover, in these schools it 
is probable that there will be a continuation of an education that 
distorts the history, the contribution, and the facts about contemporary 
social' problems. . 

Indeed we might well consider that unless we provide for an 
integrated curriculum, children will be deprived of the opportunity 
to vork with truth. Schools must be dedicated to the dissemination 
of knowledge, and through their very nature they must be able to see 
the world as it really is and not as any individual or group would like 
'it to be. This means finding "out what the experiences of ethnic 
minority groups have been and making available this knowledge to all 
students. It is nearsighted and narrow visioned to try to teach 
American literature, history, social studies without considering such 
things as the black experience. Africa, the second largest continent 
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in the vorld with the largest block of countries in the United 
and one of the richest areas with respect to hun-.an and natural 
resources should occupy a continuous end cu.-nulative place in both 
elementary and secondary school curriculum. Far from restricting stud, 
to the study Of one culture and'hence crippling them in acquiring the 
skills and knowledge to understand a rapidly changing society, ethnic 
studies can be a major motivation to entice students to greater involve 
ment in the process of education, students, black and white', will 
benefit from ethnic studies programs. In other words, ethnic studies 
is above all a pedogogical device and should be viewed as such. 
Teacher Training 

While this report has not focused on teacher training as such, 
we recognize that the single most important ingredient in the attain- 
ment of the goal of curriculum for a pluralistic society is the indi- 
vidual classroom teacher. His or her willingness to serve as an agent 
of Change is essential if we are to have viable programs that include 
various ethnic groups. While a textbook can contribute to the under^ " 
lying purposes of a program it is not a panacea. The teacher remains 
the key to the implementation and inauguration of this course of acti 
It is the teacher who can demonstrate that change has been a universal 
condition of human society throughout time. It is the teacher who per- 
mits the past to be understood on its own terms without the distortions 
of biases, imposed by middle class mores, it is most important that we 
develop teacher training and retraining programs that develop the kinds 
of competencies necessary to teach in ethnic studies programs. It is 
essential that we have teachers who pa^, special attention to their own 
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objectivity and subjectivity in the interpretation of the record 



of ethnic groups. 

Essential Recorrrtendation s 

The implications of this study have been developed at length and 

in a variety of areas. As much as possible we have attenpted to stay 

close to the bcdy of data which is, of course^ based on the views and 

perspectives of school personnel. We have, however, gone beyond these 

data to reflect on relevant needs and problems. In closing ,the most 

salient of our suggestions are presented in the broadest context 

possible so that the development of a curriculum that reflects the 

diversity of our population is properly seen as a wide ranging 

challenge rather than a special problem. 

^ !• School administrators, especially those in charge of 
curriculum and instruction, must assume the basic 
responsibility for ethnic modification of the curri- 
culum. It is clear that our findings and those of 
other i^estigators agree that parents and students are . 
rarely in a position to provide this kind of judgement 
except as contributors to a balanced effort, but one 
which is directed by educators. However, such res- 
ponsibility does not preclude accountability - account- 
ability to the students, to the public - if indeed 
cooperative approaches to the inclusion of ethnic studies 
can be devised to provide such accountability. 

2* Inasmuch as parents have a legitimate right to maXe 
decisions about the education of their children, the 
previous observation in no way precludes the participation- 
of community groups in educational affairs* It is strongly 
urged that parents as well as others in the community 
continue to engage themselves in the affairs of the school 
by learning what is being done in the school so as to 
enable them to help promote accurate teaching about various 
ethnic groups. 



3 Vlhile individual schools have a major ,^,r^^„^ 
Dootrtn-nt of Education, the Board of Begents t..u=. al=o 
a^si^r ^esponsibility by su.gesti.g to ^^^^ 
that laws reauiring and recon.?.encing tnat tne .o^.^r.. 
^utLns and achievements of ethnic rr.inor.ty ^-u.s .e 
included in the curricula, specifically ED. L. , 801-810 
should be amended to include adequate treatment of the 
historical significance and the participation of Black 

^ chould be required that 

An^ericans in Aner.can i^J!; in both elementary 

#^i->inic minoritv group coni^ent oe tauga^ ±11 ^ ^. . 

and Secondary 'levels' throughout the curriculu,= . ^.f^cency 
in thJse areas should be considered in the accreditation 
process * 

4 A law should be enacted requiring local ^^^^^^^^^j;"^, 

select social studies and English textbooks whxcn rairly 
include the achievements and accomplishments or e.^n.cjna 
racial grouos. The Corr.missioner of Education snould db 
"qiired by- law to make an annual random survey o. so.ia 
studies textbooks used in the schools of the State to deter 
mine how well they meet the above objective. 

5. A section on ethnic studies should bo included on the 
regents examination. 

Teacher training institutions should develop and offer 
courses anS programs in ethnic studies in education These 
courses and programs should become a part of f/l^l 
required for certification. Moreover, state educational 
InsUtutions of higher learning should actively recruit 
and train ethnic minority group members who ^1^12^1° ^ 
fill the void in the distribution of ethnic staf. members 
in the schools. We encourage the use of ^^^^^^^^ , ^ 

approach that provide the opportunity for paraprof essionals 

to become teachers. 



6. 



7. 



Although the thrust of this study has been propelled by 
the necessity for inclusion and planning for ethnic studies 

the cu;riculum. it is a revision of our f 
education which is the essence of the report. It seems 
Weal and appropriate that a pluralistic nation ought to 
iave schools Sat have a pluralistic curriculum based on a 
philosophy that emphasizes cultural f ^^inctiveness not. 
assimilation. The concept of the melting pot is not an 
appropriate guide for new educational direction-;. It suggests 
that differences that exist among Americans of varying back- 
grounds can be ignored. It implies a cultural monologue 
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rather than a cultural dialogue • True integration 
is based on differences rather than sameness. 

The blends and patterns of education which should 
obscure former educational deficiences in favor of- 
a system of education that respects the life styles 
of Blacks and other ethnic groups clearly necessitates 
creative leadership/ It is the commitment to such 
patterns rather ^than the polemics which should be the 
greatest concern for such leaders. The goal of 
education must be to preserve the ethnic identity of 
Black, Indian, Chinese, Japanese, Puerto Rican, and 
"Mexican Aire r lean children through a curriculum that 
emphasizes the value of cultural diversity. 

The pressures that have led to ethnic studies programs can only 
mean a healthy development for education. However, in dealing with 
almost any difficult problem that is striated by sharp emotional 
conflict there is a time when it is easy to stop asking questions, to 
relax the pressure,, and to live with compromise. We may be in or 
approaching that stage with the question of developing ethnic studies 
programs. in the public schools. If a respite takes place, it will be 
unfortunate because this relaxation of ten ' extends to a permanent truce. 
As in all areas of study and in academic disciplines the search for 
legitimate purposes and effective content must continue. At this point 
in 1971 we still know very little about what can and ought to be done 
in the way of designing and developing ethnic studies programs. And 
we are unlikely to learn much more if we allow our interest to sub- 
side as soon as the clamor subsides. 
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APPENDIX A 



INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



Date 



Interviewer 



Person Intervlewed_ 
Position 



Objectives 



9 



We are interested in learning about the ethnic studies program 
in your school. To begin, I would like to ask you a few questions 
about the objectives of the program. Will you please tell me: 

1. What are the stated .objectives of the program? 



2. What are the primary objectives? 



3* What are the secondary objectives? 
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4. Are the objectives ordered according to priority? 

a, yes c. don't know 

b. no > d. other (specify) 

5. How were the objectives formulated? 



6. Are the objectives logically related to the needs of the 
population served? 

a. yes c. don't know 

b. no d. other (specify) 



7. What are the actual objectives of the program? 



8. Do they differ from the stated objectives? 

a. yes c don't know 

b. no d. ■ other (specify) 



9. If yes to question 8, ask: How do they differ? 



"lO* Did implementation realities cause modifications in the 
objectives that were eventually pursued? 

a. yes c. don't know 

b. no d, other (specify) 



U. If yes to question 10, ask: What were these Itaplcinentation 
realities? 



12. What were the modifications that they brought about? 



13. What were some of the factors that led to the initiation of 
the program in this school? 

a. Was part of a district-wide program 

b. Was the decision of the administration 

c. Was suggested by a teacher (s) 

d. Was requested by cotnmunity members 

e. Was requested by students 

f. Don't know 

g. Other (specify) 

14. Was there any group (s) that specifically requested the 
Initiation of an ethnic studies program in the school? 

% 

3, Yes c. Don't know ^ 

b. No (Go to d. Other (specify) ^ 

Question 4) 
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If yes to question 14, ask: What group(s) were they? 

a. PTA 

> 

b. PA 

c. Informal parent's group 

d. Corrcnunity organization 

(specify) 



e. Teacher organization 

f. Teacher's union 

g. Students 

h. Other (specify) 



How were ideas for the program derived? 

a. Investigated other ethnJc studies programs in the 
district and/or state, 

b. Requested help from the State Department of Education 
in planning program. 

c. Requested help from a college or university in planning 
program. 

d. Attended conferences/workshops on ethnic studies programs. 

e. Was the joint effort of teachers and administrators. 

f. Was the work of the school curriculum'^ commifr tee. . 

g. Was the joint effort of corjnunity representatives and 
curriculum committee/teachers/school administration. 

h. Don't know. 

i. Other (specify) 



Who were the initial participants in the planning phase 
of the program? 

a. District admlnistiators e. Teachers 

b. Local school board f. Parents 

c. School administrators g* Community representatives 

d. Curriculum committee h. Don^t know 

i. Other (specify) 



18 • Were opinions sought from comiunity ethnic groups regarding the 
development of the prcgram? 

a. Yes c. Don' t know 

No (Go to d. Other (specify) 

question 20) 

19m If yes to question 18, ask: What groups were consulted? 
a« Blacks dl« Ai^erican Indians 

b. Puerto Ricans . e. Chinese g. Others (specify) 

c. Mexican-Americans £• Japanese 

20. VTnat data vere used as a tasis for formulating the present program? 

a. Make-up of school population 

b. Location of £he school 

c. Curriculum evaluation or survey 

d. State or national trends in education 

e. Don't know 

f. Other (specify) - 



21, Were there any organizational problems evident in the initial phase 
of the program? 

a. Yes €• Don't knov 

b. No d. Oth^r (specify) ^ ^_ 



22, If yes to question #21, ask: What organizational problems vere 
evident in the initial phase of the program? 
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Program 23, Was there a planning period for the program? 

a. Yes c. Don't know 

b. No d. Other (specify) 



24, If yes to question 23, ask: How much time vas there between 
the initiation of the planning period and the starting date 
of the program? 

> 

a. less than a week three weeks 

b. one week one month 

c. two weeks f , nore than one month 

(specify) 



25, Did any of the professional staff participate in planning 
the program? 

a. Yes c. Don't know 

b. No d. Other (specify) ' 



26. If yes to question 25, ask: What roles did the professional 
staff play in planning the program? 

a« worked with comnunicy representat;lves to set policy, 

b, worked on committee to develop curriculum. 

c« helped to select instructional material. 

d, other (specify) • 



27, Do the staff membets have any influence in shaping the 
program's direction? 

a. Yes c. Don't know 

b. No d. Other (specify) - 



28, If yes to question27j ask: How much influence do staff 
members have in shaping the program's direction? 

a. Very much d. A little 

b^ Much e. Very little 

c. Somewhat 

29. Are the program's goals and purposes realistic? 

a. Very realistic 

b. Realistic 

c. Not very realistic 

d. Very unrealistic 
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30. How are the goals atid purposes of the prograa related to the 
way it was implenented ar;d operated? 



31. Were the program goals (objectives) adequately Implemented? 
a. Yes Don't know 



b. No 



d; Other (specify) 



32« How were staff members deployed. to insure program outcomes? 



Related 
Activities 



33. In what other activities related to the program are the 
students engaged in? 



34, Are the activities related to the program objectives? 
a. Yes c. Don*t know 
b* Ko d* Other (specify) .. 



35. If yes to qucstion34, ask; How are the activities related to the 
program objectives? 
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36. Are the progrsn activities appropriate to meeting the needs 
and interests of the specific ethnic group as well as the 
rest of the student population? 



Yes Don't know 

No Other (specify) 



37. If no to question 36, ask: How are the activities 
Inappropriate? 



38, Have any prograa activities been altered to laake tham more 
appropriate for the population served? 

a. Yes c. Don't know 

b. No d. Other (specify) 



39. If yes to question 38, ask: How are activities altered to 
make them more appropriate for the population served? 



40, What teaching techniques are used to achieve the anticipated 
(desired) (projected) change? 



41, Are the teaching techniques appropriate to meeting the needs 
and interests of all segments of the student population? 



a. Yes c* Don't know 

b. No d. Other (specify) 



42, If '^0 to question 41s ask: How are the t^a^hing techniques 
Inappropriate? 
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© 43. Vere any t^iaching techniques altered to make thea ocira 

appropriate for the population served? 

a. Yes J c. Don't know 

b. Ko <i. Other (specify) — 

44 If yes to question 43, ask: How are teaching te^.^-^^:'.^-; ' 
altered to make thea core appropriate for the pfi!j>u-LA' i 
served? 



Instructional 
Resources 



45. Are there adequate instructional resources available to 
achieve the prograia objectives? 



a. Yes 

b. Ko 



c. Other (specify) 



46. Do you have any difficulties in procuring the necessary 
materials? 



a. Yes 

b. No 



c. Other (specify) 



47 



. If yes to question 46. ask: What kinds of dif f icultiesi 



48 Are special resources pr materials used for enrichment 
veil as part of the regular instruction? 

a. Yes c. Don't know 

No <i« Other (specify) 



49, If yes to question 4S, ask: Hcv are the special materials 
used? 



50^ To what extent has the ptpgram achieved Ita objectives? 

a# coaipletely d. not at all 

b. partially e. don't know 

c. little f. other (specify) 



Program 
Outcoaes 



• 



51^ To what extent did the program activities contribute to 
the attaixuaent of the project objectives? 



a* completely 

b. partially 

c. little 



d, not at all 
e» don't know 
f» other (specify) 



52. 



Were any changes in pupil behavior expected as a result 
of the program activities? 



a. 



yes 
no 



c* don't know 

d. other (specify) 



53. 



If yes to question ask: What changes in pupil behavior 
were expected? 
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54, Were s^ay changes in pupils' academic achievement expected as 
a res^^t of the program activities? . 



a* yes 

b* no 



don't know 
d. other (specify) 
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If yes to question54, esk: What changes in pupil perforoance 
vera expected? 

> 



56^ What measured changes in the behavior of the participants 
resulted from the program activities? 

a. increased attendance 

b. aore positive attitude toward education 

c. better rapport vith professional staff 
d« no measurements applied 

c. don't know 

f . other (specify) ^ : 

57^ What iceasured changes in the performance cf the participants 
restated from the program activities? 

a. Increased reading scores 

b. greater use of library 

c. more creativity 

d. ^ no measurements applied 

e. don't know 

f. other (specify) . _ — — 

58. Were there any envitonnicntal changes evident as a result of 
the project activities? 

a, yes c. don't know 

b, no other (specify) 

59^ If yes to <iuestion58, ask: Vhat were these changes? 
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APPENDIX 3 

O 

ETHHIC STUDIES IN ELB-IESTASY .^kb SECCDAEY SCHOOLS 

1-12 (1) Place a check in the box in front of the sentence that best describes your 
approacn to etnnic studies in the curriculun. ^ aess,riDes your 



> 


□ 


a. 


td^^^^'^'L^r^''^ conducted outside your school sponsored by funds from 
J'eaeral, State or other soiirn*>«5 j , ^ xj.vui 




□ 


b. 


An informal approach outside the regular curriculum -fririnfi-iT,* a^o-=,^T,i- 
ethnic clubs, etc. i-«=6"J-'*r curriculum including assemblies. 




□ 


c. 


Provision for ethnic instructional resources and materials such as books 
and films, with no specific focus on program. 




□ 


d. 


of'Sc'stSenL!"^'" '"'"^ another .school(s) that has a predominance 




□ 


e. 


trltT t"='^i"S,^PP"ach to at least one course that involves some 
combination of oisciplines such as Black history, art, music, etc. 




□ 


f. 


i"^^?"^'^"" °^ ^'^"^^^ '^"'^i^^ regular or traditional courses in the 






g. 


A series of cours&s aimed at specific teaching about an ethnic group. 




□ 


h. 


A combination of items f and g. 


1-13 


(21 


How long have you had an ethnic studies program? 




□ 


a. 


^'^^ye^'^ □ d. four years 




□ 


b. 


^° □ e. five years or more 




□ 


c. 


three years 



^"^"^ studies'uni^s? what specific courses contain ethnic 

□ a. History Q e. Music 

□ b. Social Studies □ f. Mathematics 

□ c. Literature □ g. science 

n Art Q h. Other (specify) 
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I-'IS (A) If you checked "h'* in question 1, vjhat courses do you offer? 

b. : 

c. 

d. 

e. . ^ 

(5) Total niraber of professional staff in your ethnic studies progra:::: 



1-18-.19 

(6) Total nunber of ninority group members on the professional staff of ycur ethnic 
studies program: 



l-20*22 

. (7) Total nuiiber of professional staff in your school: 



1-23-^24 

(8) l^o^tal nuaber of minority gt-oup members cn the professional Sitaff in your 
school: 



1-25-28 

(9) Total student enrollment: 



1-29-32 

(10) Total number of minority group students: 



1-33(11) Are your ethnic studies program or cours^ts: 

i 

Q a. required Q elective 

1-34-35 

(12) Percentage of total student body participating in ethnic studies prograa: 



1-36(13) Is your ethnic studies program funded by: 

Q a. Local school funds Q c. State funds 

□ b. Federal Funds Q d. Other funds (specify) 
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(14) Do you einploy para-professionals (parents, teacher aides, etc.) in your 
ethnic studies prograsiT 



no 



1-38-40 
(15) 

1-41-43 
(16) 



E3 D 

Total number of para-professionals in prograai: 



Total nisnber of ninority group para-professionals in program: 
1-Ji4 (17) Toward vhat group (s) is your ethnic studies program oriented? 
Q a. Black Q d, American Indian 

Q b. Puerto Rican Q e. Japanese 

Q c. Nexican American Q f. Chinese 
1*45 (18) The program was started by: 
Q a. CoCTiunity pressure 

b. Student demands 
Q Fftfettlty rei^uests 

Q d. Other (specify) ^ 



1-46 (19) 



What person or groups are involved in the p-r^ocess for adding to or 
revising your curriculum? 



a, Curriculm director 

Q b. Departmental chairmen 

Q c. Principal 

Q d . Teachers * Committee 



n e. Teachers' and parents' committee 

Q £• Superintendent of Schools 

pi g. None 

Q h. Other (specify) 



School: 



NAME 



□ 
□ 

TYPE Q 



Elementary 

Intermediate or Junior High School 
High School 



Address: 



Name of Individual filling out questionnaire: 
sition: - - 
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ap?i:::di>: c 



Mailed Questionnaire Saraole 
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REGION 



Proportion of iOO S^-olt 



Kew York City 

New York City 129 

LONG ISIAND - 73 ^ . 

Nassau 33 

Suffolk - 35 

ROCKLAND/WESTCHESTER -26 

Rockland 6 

Westchester 20 

MID HUDSON -21 

Col mbia 1 

Duchess 7 

Greene 1 

Orange 6 

Putnam 1 

Sullivan 1 

Ulster 4 

CAPITAL DISTRICT - 20 

Albany 5 

Rensselaer 3 

Saratoga 4 

Schenectady 4 

Schoharie 1 

Warren 1 

Washington 2 

NORTHERN REGION « 11 

Clinton 2 

Essex 1 

Franklin 1 

Jefferson 3 

Lewis 1 

St. Lawrence 3 

MOHAWK - 12 

Fulton 2 

Hamilton 0 

Herkimer . . 2 

Montgomery 1 

Oneida ' 7 

BINGHAMTON - 11 . 

Broome 77 

Cherango 2 

Delaware 1 

Otsego 1 



REGION 



Proportion of AOO Sa-vle 



ELMIRA - 11 

Allegany 1 

Chemung 3 

Schuyler , 0 

Steuben 3 

. Tioga 2 

Tompkins 2 

ROCHESTER • 26 

Genesee 2 

Livingston 1 

Monifoe 14 

Ontario 2 

Orleans 1 

Seneca 1 

Wayne 3 

Wyoming 1 

Yales 1 

SYRACUSE REGION - 20 

Cayuga 2 

Cortland 1 

Madison 2 

Onondaga 12 

Oswego ^ 3 

BUFFALO • 38 

Cattaraugus 3% 

Chautauqua 4 

Erie 25 

Niagara * 6 
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School Districts Included In 
The Interview Samplci 




Districts 



Broc»ae County 
Bingham ton 

Clinton County 
Plattsburgh 
Peru I 

Flusable Valley 

Erie County 
Buffalo 
Monroe County 
Rochester 

Nassau County 
Glen Cove 
Hemstead 1 
Hemstead 8 
Hemstead 9 
North Hemstead 3 



New York City 
Kockland County 
Orangetovm 8 

Suffolk County 
Babylon 9 
Brookhaven 
Huntington 3 
Islip 12 

Westchester County 
Greenburgh 8 
Mount Pleasant 
Mount Vernon 
Scarsdale 
White Plains 
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